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PESSIMISM IN THE PRESS AND ITS CAUSES. 


By Couonet F. N. Mavupe. 


In his recent speech at Lincoln Sir 
William Robertson addressed a moving 
exhortation to the people to co- 
operate with the Army in striving to 
maintain and improve the moral of the 
nation at large, and without any 
exception the Press of all parties 
cordially backed his appeal. Yet dur- 
ing the weeks which have since elapsed 
the tone of the daily Press has again 
been more despondent than ever, 
quite independently of party, of pro- 
prietorship, or any other obvious 
bias. 

When a phenomenon is thus widely 
manifest it seems worth while to ap- 
proach the question scientifically and 
to determine the interaction of the 
laws which condition this result, that 
is, in fact, not in accordance with the 
fundamental wishes of the principal 
offenders themselves. In normal times 
the public, like individuals, are swayed 
by four great functions of the human 
mind, which evolution shows us came 
into being in the following order, 
viz.:—emotion, discrimination, co-or- 
dination, and lastly intellect. In 
the normal individual emotion makes 
its appearance at birth, discrimination 
generally in the second septenate, 
co-ordination in the third, when boys 
begin to organize team games and 
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“play for the side’; lastly, signs of 
intellect appear from the age of 
twenty-one upward, and the experience 
of cycles of educationalists (both here 
and on the Continent) has shown that 
any attempt to force on classes in any 
of these fields before the ‘‘mean”’ child 
is ripe for the process invariably ends 
in disappointment when the race as a 
whole is exposed to the ultimate test 
of individual efficiency on the battle- 
field. This is the justification of our 
public-school system, which has shown 
itself as the very sheet anchor of the 
successes in the field won by our new 
armies. Certainly no other nation has 
provided leaders of men in any way 
equal to ours, even if as strategists 
our seniors might have been improved 
upon. 

National efficiency is the algebraic 
sum of all individual efficiencies, and is 
faithfully represented by the man who 
is the ‘‘mean’’ of each race. In our 
case the ‘‘mean’’ is strong in emotion: 
fair in discrimination and co-ordina- 
tion; but decidedly weak in intellect, 
in which the French and Italians are 
superior, but as a “‘set off’? are weaker 
in co-ordination, which in this ease 
manifests itself essentially as the power 
of controlling emotion. When a na- 
tion goes to war it behaves exactly as 
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does its ‘‘mean”’ man when forced into 
a quarrel—viz., the intellect practically 
ceases work. Co-ordination and dis- 
crimination (except in scientifically 
trained boxers or fencers) becomes 
weak, and emotion—whether of hatred, 
rage or fear—becomes the dominating 
element. 

If now, as in our present case, the 
most virile 25 per cent of the adult 
population is segregated out and sent 
across the seas, the ‘“‘mean’’ of the 
remainder sinks far below the normal 
in self-control, and falls a ready prey 
to the lower emotions, especially that 
of fear. Now when a crowd has for 
the time being suspended intellectual 
activity it is no use appealing to its 
reason—it can only be reached through 
its emotions; hence, if the daily Press 
fails to provide emotional headlines, 
alternating between extremes, its cir- 
culation will rapidly dwindle, and its 
proprietors presentiy figure in the 
bankruptcy court, with complete loss 
of power and prestige. No man 
however rich, can run a daily paper at 
a loss, hence proprietors have literally 
no option but to follow the crowd, since 
they cannot hope to lead it. Some 
good can always be effected by stimu- 
lating leaders, but unless the headlines 
are calculated to ~iake the flesh creep 
their sales will certainly fall. During 
the last few months this tendency to 
hysteria in the daily Press has become 
more and more marked. Long before 
the present storm burst upon us the 
papers broke out in terrifying head- 
lines of the ‘‘Ludendorff prepares to 
hurl his reserves’? order—about the 
most ludicrous one of all. Prominence 
was given to every rumor from neutral 
sources with regard to deadly new 
gases, super-tanks and the like, and 
che ground was thus as fully prepared 
for panic as if a whole army of Boloists 
and German secret agents had been at 
work. 

Hence when the news of Thursday, 
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March 21st, actually came there was 
an unmistakable wave of depression 
over the whole country, even among 
men who, by their positions, simply 
must have known how to discount the 
daily articles and communicués; and 
as the eventful ten days drew to a close 
people were already prepared to read 
of the fall of Amiens in every fresh issue 
of their favorite paper. Was not the 
whole front ‘‘black with Huns to the 
horizon’’? as one perfervid headline 
told us. The curious point to notice 
was that the violence of the headline 
bore no reference at all to the party 
politics of the paper in which they ap- 
peared. The two grossest cases I 
noted occurred in two most pronounced 
Unionist organs; the most temperate 
certainly in a strong Radical one, where 
one would have expected it least. 

All the time since Christmas, the 
special official communications from 
both French and British Headquarters 
—in which the most important facts 
(gleaned from prisoners, air recon- 
naissance, and other sources) are trans- 
mitted after careful collation, but which 
the papers generally print in small 
type without headlines and often 
ignore altogether—had told us with 
remarkable accuracy exactly what we 
had to expect, and the probable course 
of our action when the enemy’s offen- 
sive began. Every fortnight at least 
we were able to follow the arrival of 
fresh German divisions fro the 
Russian Front and the growth of the 
great Army Reserve, on whose action 
the course of the future operations 
depended. What we could not tell, of 
course, either at Headquarters or here, 
was the precise direction in which this 
formidable mass was to be employed, 
for this was a secret to all except the 
one man on whom the responsibility 
for the choice between several alterna- 
tives actually lay. 

We could all conjecture that it would 
be launched against us on the line which 
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it has in fact followed. But strategists 
trained in the school of Bonnal and 
Foch do not act on conjecture; they 
prefer to wait until the enemy has 
definitely committed himself to a 
certain course and is securely held to 
it by troops sufficient to prevent his 
evading the destined blow before they 
set their masses in motion. Accord- 
ingly, since under existing conditions 
it would have been sheer waste of 
valuable men and material to attempt 
to hold up the onrush of the possible 
assailants on a single definite line, we 
were distinctly warned not to be 
alarmed if a great sector of our line 
actually gave ground for a depth of 
thirty miles or thereabouts. But the 
‘Press and the public took no heed of 
this, although even men in the ranks 
knew all about it, and spoke quite 
freely in the trains as to the possibili- 
ties of such a retreat. 

Actually all necessary preparatory 
orders were issued well in advance, 
although they do not seem to have been 
appreciated on the St. Quentin sector 
of the enemy’s path. Hence when 
favored by a thick mist on the morn- 
ing of March 21st the Germans coming 
on in thirty divisions, say 250,000 
bayonets, attacked our trenches, held 
only by their normal garrison of about 
75,000, we began an orderly with- 
drawal from position to position which 
(except on our right wing, into the 
conduct of which inquiry is now 
pending) was maintained day by day, 
until a position of equilibrium in front 
of Arras and some ten miles east of 
Amiens to Montdidier was attained. 

The facts relating to this retreat 
have been more accurately reported 
than in any similar movement in 
history. Generally it has been impos- 
sible to affirm positively just. how 
reinforcements have stood at critical 
moments until all the official documents 
have been collated and the hurried 
statements of men with only a limited 
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horizon from their special viewpoint 
corrected by the testimony of the other 
actors concerned. But in this case 
the whole operation was viewed by our 


.airmen as a battlefield has never been 


overlooked before, and they have 
assured us that, always excepting on 
our right wing, the whole process of 
withdrawal and reinforcement worked 
like clockwork. As each gap opened 
and a threatening situation appeared 
to develop fresh troops could be seen 
from the air moving up to parry the 
apparent danger, and on our right the 
approach of French reinforcements 
was clearly evident even at the gravest 
moments. Moreover, the state of con- 
fusion and congestion behind the 
German front, to which our airmen 
themselves contributed to a great 
extent, could be noted, and our 
Headquarters were never long in doubt 
as to where and in what place a fresh 
attack was to be expected. 

Thus it was possible to maintain a 
tally of the German Reserves suc- 
cessively delivered in the fighting line, 
and already on Thursday morning 
(the 28th ult.) our General Staff could 
report that not less than seventy enemy 
divisions had actually come under our 
fire. On the following morning an 
additiona! thirty (twenty in the Arras 
attack) were identified, making a total 
of 100 divisions, more or less heavily 
shaken by our resistance. Fresh di- 
visions, estimated at not less than 
twenty, were also known to be close 
at hand, so that it was evident that 
the whole German General Reserve, 
which at the outset numbered only 
seventy-five divisions, had been drawn 
into the vortex, as well as others 
removed from less endangered parts 
of the fighting front—north of Arras, 
for instance, and east of Verdun. 

As the total German Army on the 
Western Front numbered only 200 
divisions, and had not been joined by 
Austrian or other Central Allied con- 
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tingents, this left only eighty divisions, 
and probably less, available for the 
remaining 270 miles, which all lie more 
or less open to attack, which the ex- 


perience of the last two years has shown E 


us were none too solidly held by a full 
ninety divisions. Outside Headquar- 
ters circles few people realize how 
perilously near defeat the Germans 
came last year during each of our 
several attacks. 
joyed the same weather as the enemy 
have been favored with this spring we 
should have ended the war last October 
beyond any doubt. 

Against this tremendous concentra- 
tion of German effort we have em- 
ployed only a part of our available 
numbers; not because we are short 
of men or means of moving them, but 
because it is a fixed principle of the 
strategy enunciated by the French 
General Staff, and accepted now by 
our own, to economize our reserves to 
the utmost, in order to strike with 
the greatest possible intensity when 
we have not only definitely located the 
enemy’s masses, but can hold them 
firmly so that they can no _ longer 
manceuvre to evade our blow. This 
was Field Marshal Joffre’s plan on 
the Marne, which he carried out to a 
successful issue under infinitely greater 
difficulties than those which now con- 
front us; and General Foch, the 
principal exponent of this school of 
thought, may be trusted to put it into 
execution when in his opinion the 
right psychological moment has again 
arrived. 
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Had we only en-— 
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Possibly he may judge that it has 
come before these lines appear in print, 
possibly also he may prefer to wait 
until it is certain that every available 
German source of reinforcement has 
been bled white, and the internal 
condition of the Empire brought 
nearer to the climax of instability than 
it is at present. But whichever course 
he elects to take, or however much 
the front of contact may yet sway, we 
may be absolutely certain that the 
final victory is in his hands, and that 
he will use his power as Co-ordinator- 
in-Chief of the whole Grand Alliance 
to the best possible advantage and in 
the interests of the peace of generations 
to come. 

From this point of view, therefore, it - 
is clear that the Nations of the Entente 
have gained nothing by the present 
outburst of Press hysteria. On all 
sides our men and officers were doing 
their best, without hurry and con- 
fusion; the machinery for their con- 
stant supply was in full operation; and 
nothing the public or the Press could 
do would expedite the training or 
enrolment of men, or the dispatch 
of reinforcements. Issuing statements 
“calculated to create alarm and de- 
spondency’’--a punishable offense under 
the D.O.R.A.—could only hustle and 
depress men already jaded by more 
than three years of most harassing 
strain and anxiety. In no branch of 
human activity can hurry or excite- 
ment work more immeasurable disaster 
than in the prosecution of military 
operations. 
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By Captain W. L. BLENNERHASSETT. 


I am neither a philosopher nor a 
theologian, but a soldier. Yet it 
would appear to me that the only reli- 
gious interpretation of war is that it is 
the judgment of God upon mankind. 
War is to men collectively what 
disease is unto man individually. This 
view may be right or it may be wrong 
but it is widely held and I have known 
many a man meet his death in action 
with this belief in his heart. It is 
symptomatic of the awe with which 
the human soul contemplates these 
two phenomena: war and disease. 

And, indeed, wax is a terrible thing. 
Long before this world-conflagration 
started, some of the greatest writers 
furnished us with wonderful descrip- 
tions of the horror and the desolation 
of the battlefield, and this in some 
cases—I am thinking, for example, of 
Tolstoy—with a punctilious realism 
which was to serve the express purpose 
of turning the mind of man away from 
war as a thing too barbaric, too grue- 
some, to contemplate. Yet there can 
be no sane man living who has ever 
been in battle who would not say 
emphatically that the reality surpasses 
the anticipation; to such an extent, 
in fact, that, as any soldier will tell 
you, the scene of battle is of a kind 
such as no man can visualize unless 
he has himself passed through the 
torment of fire. 

With all that, what are the facts of 
the case? I have known men, highly 
strung men, intellectual men, weaklings 
(or what we considered weaklings prior 
to the war, for some of these proved 
themselves heroes), pass through bar- 
rage after barrage, go into battle and 
out of it and then back again, men with 


great minds and noble hearts who 
hated it all—hated it from the very 
depth of their soul—yet went time 
after time, recovering from wounds 
and receiving fresh ones—with their 
imagination not blunted in any way 
by the sight of blood and murder— 
going on and on in the fulfilment of 
their duty. 

Yet some of these as they came out 
of battle would tell me, “I can never 
face it again’; ‘It is too horrible’; 
“This method of settling differences 
among men must cease; it does not 
conform to the spirit of our age,’’ ete. 

But they all went back... . 

What I have in my mind is the case 
of a distinguished French scientist. 
He is probably by reason of his attain- 
ments one of the greatest men of our 
time. His thoughts were never given 
to war. Today, after having been 
wounded several times and manifested 
on various occasions a heroism which 
is quite out of the ordinary, he is still 
in the war and, what is more, it would 
be the greatest grief that could befall 
him to have to retire from it before it 
comes to an end. The kindliest and 
the most conscientious of men, he 
admits himself that he is very hard on 
his subordinates, exacting as he does 
the maximum of duty from them. He 
has never tolerated the least defaica- 
tion without inflicting punishments 
which in point of severity left nothing 
to be desired. 

One day he was in battle—the most 
heroic action perhaps even he ever 
fought—holding up the Germans under 
the most trying circumstances, stand- 
ing fast until the very end when most 
of his guns and horses and pretty 
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nearly all his men had been shot to 
pieces. When the history of this war 
comes to be written this battle, in 
which he and his batteries held the 
line and saved the day, will live in 
the memory of man as long as this war 
is remembered. 

But what were the feelings of this 
devotee of science on that day? His 
one thought was to do his duty. He 
was the calmest man within miles and 
miles. The faint-hearted looked at 
him, rallied and returned to battle. 
His example saved all. There was 
nothing in his face to betray the an- 
guish of hissoul. His serene confidence 
remained undisturbed. Yet he was 
worrying, more so that day perhaps 
than ever before—and about what? 
He had been too severe towards two 
of his men who had been guilty of some 
slight misdemeanor. They had served 
his guns loyally in every action until 
then, he had promoted them, helped 
them, befriended them, and now—for 
one little fault—he had been hard on 
them, very hard. What would the 
men think of him? 

There was nothing more to be done. 
They had fought for days on end and 
held back the enemy, who was in 
overwhelming force. It was in the 
earlier days of the war, when the 
trenches were still imperfect and the 
consolidated trench-hole warfare did 
not exist. The few Territorials who 
defended the entrance to the little 
town of L—— were fast melting away 
under an incessant rain of shells which 
destroyed everything living. The Ger- 
mans could now come on and walk 
through the line at their leisure—there 
was nothing left to stop them. With 
a melancholy air the great scientist 
captain of artillery had pulled a chair 
out of a ruined house and placed it in 
the main street. On it he sat looking 
wistfully towards the east, and won- 
dered how long it would take before 
the enemy was on him. He could see 
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his few surviving men a few hundred 
yards in front of him, for the houses 
had all been leveled to the ground 
and there was nothing to impede his 
vision. 

A machine-gun bullet hit the leg of 
his chair. He propped it up and sat 
down again, with his eyes riveted on 
his men. So long as he was there not 
one of them would think of turning 
back, and it was imperative that they 
should remain. As a last resort his 
guns had been brought up to within 
thirty yards of the trenches and, firing 
from the open, had foiled the last two 
attacks. But they had had to pay 
the price: the German artillery retali- 
ated furiously to avenge its infantry. 
One by one the guns and the horses 
ceased to exist... . 

There was now only one of his °75’s 
left in action. It was served by four 
men, two of whom were already 
wounded; the other two were the men 
he had so severely punished before the 
battle began. The only other officer 
who was left took duty alternately with 
the French scientist and helped to 
serve the gun. Most of the bridges 
across a canal had been shot away or 
damaged so severely that they were 
useless. One only remained, just be- 
hind the only gun which was still in 
action. In a few minutes that also 
would go. The enemy was concen- 
trating his artillery-fire on it. It was 
time to act. : 

The scientist got up, collected two 
drivers who were still capable of 
dragging their weary limbs as far as 
the gun, strolled down the main street 
with an air as if the whole war were 
not his concern at all, then cut across 
the open to the canal, got over the 
bridge and reached his gun. 

“Tt is the only gun we have left,’’ he 
remarked dryly, ‘‘and it must not fall 
into the enemy’s hands. There is 
only this one bridge left.... Get it 
across and into the town of L——. 
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I have founda a position among the 
zuins which will do as well as any... . 
Now earry on.”’ : 

There were left in all two officers, 
six men, four horses, and the gun. 
They went over the remaining 
bridge. ... 

A big shell came and yet another. 
The bridge was hit and the gun, the 
horses, the officers, and the men dis- 
appeared in the water. 

All that the scientist remembers is 
a desperate struggle for life. After a 
while he was going under... . 

Suddenly he heard from the bank of 
the canal, the cry: ‘‘Le Capitaine, il 
faut sauver le Capitaine!’ And the 
only two men who had been able fo 
save themselves jumped in and got 
him out. 

When he opened his eyes he saw that 
these were the two men who had 
caused his conscience so much anguish, 
the two he considered he had punished 
too severely. ... 

He ‘was surprised and is so to this 
day. But how little he knew! Not 
only these two, but all his other men 
would have done the same for him, 
for they all worship him as a just 
and honest chief, as a magnificent 
soldier. ... . 

Since that day he has been in 
practically every big battle waged by 
the French armies. His men give a 
knowing smile when they hear his 
name mentioned, they look upon him 
as a veritable ‘‘maniac’’ on artillery. 
He thinks of nothing else, lives for 
nothing else, and his only real satisfac- 
tion in life is to blow as many of the 


enemy to smithereens as he possibly- 


ean. He candidly confesses that the 
observation of good results is the 
greatest joy he has ever known. 

When a battle is in progress he 
usually goes ‘over the top’’ with the 
infantry and passes the assault waves 
as many as three times before he 
allows himself a rest. Then he with- 
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draws either to his guns or to his 
observation post. This he does time 
and again. He has never been known 
to take advantage of his present high 
rank to spare himself in the very least. 

Such is a soldier. 

But some thirty months ago he was 

‘a man of peace whose world lay within 
the four walls of his laboratory. 

I could quote similar cases by the 
thousand. Men are not in these days 
what they were nor will the generation 
which has lived ‘‘to see’’ ever return 
to be blindfolded again by the blan- 
dishments of demagogues concerning 
the moral regeneration of mankind. 
They who know what war is, are con- 
scious of the fact that it cannot be 
visualized, but must be experienced. 
For this reason also do they know 

. better than anyone else that this war 
is as far from being the last which is 
waged in this world as it is from being 
the first that there ever has been. 
Much as they may hate it, they know 
future generations can as little realize 
its horrors as they themselves could 
conjure up before their mind’s eye the 
scenes of carnage of which their for- 
bears were witnesses. 

No doubt this is the most terrible 
war there has ever been. It differs 
fundamentally from all those that have 
preceded it. - Non-combatants suffer 
as they never have before in historical 
times. In all the belligerent nations 
there is no man so rich nor so poor as 
not to suffer in his person from its 
effects. Not only that, but there is 
not a neutral who does not suffer as 
well. 

All this is admitted. But it is no 
valid argument telling in favor of the 
abolition of war. For in truth it was 
all foreseen. There is a saying of 
Bismarck that, -compared with the 
war of the future, the campaign of 
1870-71 would be considered child’s 
play. Yet the war of the future has 
come.... 
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The principle of the nation armée— 
i.e., of the nation in which every man is 
a soldier—has now been dominant on 
the continent of Europe for generations. 
Riihle von Lilienstern, a disciple of 
Scharnhorst and a friend of Gneisenau, 
said over a hundred years ago of the 
modern war that it must ‘nationalize 
armies and militarize nations.’”’ That 
is precisely what has happened. In 
other words, foresight could not avert 
it. 

Or is there anyone who has the least 
doubt that the German professional 
soldiers, who studied the science of 
war and prepared its advent in forty- 


three years of minute study, were left © 


in ignorance of the effect of modern 
arms? Could they even for a moment 
be in doubt of the toll of life which 
modern engines of destruction would, 
exact? The knowledge they have 
manifested of their profession does not 
give us the right to doubt their powers 
of reasoning. When the war started 
they knew infinitely more about it 
than we. They knew the range of 
their guns, the quantity required, the 
power of every type of projectile they 
fired. Indeed, there were officers in 
the German army who pretended that 
a world-war was an impossibility on 
account of the enormous casualties 
and the immense suffering entailed. 
They had their eyes open and so went 
into the war.... 

But I ean hear your objection! The 
Germans went into the war on wrong 
assumptions. They had exaggerated 
notions of their superiority of striking 
power and gambled on a quick decision. 
They did not expect Belgium to resist, 
they did not believe that England 
would intervene, they did not under- 
stand the position in Italy, in Ru- 
mania, in the United:-States, ete. Had 
they known that the war would spread 
as it has, that it would last more than 
a few months, they would never have 
made it.... What is there in all these 
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arguments? Obviously, it is not open 
to dispute that the Germans were 
hoping to obtain a quick decision 
“Rapidity of action was the great 
German asset, while that of Russia 
was an inexhaustible supply of troops,”’ 
said Herr von Jagow, the German 
Imperial Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
to the British Ambassador, Sir Edward 
Goschen, in the famous interview of 
August 4, 1914. He could hardly have 
stated the case more plainly. 

To obtain this quick decision the 
Germans went to every length. Of 
the main routes for the invasion of 
France which they chose, two led 
through neutralized territories (Luxem- 
burg and Belgium) and only one 
through French territory. It is a most 
remarkable fact that the German ad- 
vance only made good where it pro- 
ceeded in violation of international law, 
and broke down almost from the first at 
the one and only point where it was 
legitimately conducted! In fact the 
whole secret of the Battle of the 
Marne lies in this: that the German 
armies of the left failed to force the 
French front at the gap of Charmes 
(Battle of Baccarat, August 25, 1914). 
But, if it is admitted that the Germans 
sought a quick decision, it is equally 
certain that they were fully aware of 
the fact that a modern war which is 
not decided at once is necessarily a 
long one. The proof is quite easy to 
bring. After their strategic defeat on 
the Marne, they retired to the pre- 
pared lines of defense on the Aisne, and 
when the Entente Armies soon after 
began their famous “‘race to the sea”’ 
(October 1914), they in their turn 
reinforced their right wing, so as to 
close the gap and establish one con- 
tinuous line of front from Switzerland 
to the coast of Flanders. 

All these movements coincide with 
the gradual appearance of methodically 
planned and regularly constructed 
trench systems, with the hand grenade 
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the trench mortar, and all the other 
innumerable ‘“‘weapons of close com- 
bat’’ for which the soldier had no use 
in the open warfare of the earlier days. 
In all these cases it was the Germans 
who led the way, introducing one in- 
novation after another. It was they 
who foresaw the trench siege warfare 
of ‘‘the long campaign”’ with the same 
clearness of vision with which they 
foresaw the “war of mancuvre’’ of 
the ‘short’? campaign. They knew of 
both and prepared for both. 

Outwardly the Germans were not 
always consistent, mostly because it 
was their foremost endeavor to throw 
dust into the eyes of their opponents. 
The Germans are really most dangerous 
when they affect to laugh at a thing. 
Thus originally they treated with the 
utmost scorn the machine gun and 
the submarine, simply because neither 
the mitrailleuse nor the submersible 
were Teutonic inventions. Eventu- 
ally, however, they turned both these 
weapons to the utmost use. These 
instances could be multiplied, but we 
will just: take the essential case, the 
trench siege war as such. 

Here we have the raillery of the 
Boche rising to the utmost of its 
endeavor. Their great von der Goltz 
with a pitying air argued that the 
erection of fortifications and fortified 
lines was the sure sign of the con- 
sciousness of moral inferiority in a 
nation: Bernhardi goes one better and 
describes the trenches in Manchuria 
as the grave of the Russian Army. 
Yet in the earliest days of this war when 
the French invaded Lorraine they 
found themselves face to face with 
strong hidden defense lines which 
without a regular siege warfare they 
could not possibly overcome. So it 
was later on on the Aisne and in 
Flanders; the German army did 
precisely what it affected to despise 
most; it went to earth, it dug itself 
deeply into the bowels of the earth. 
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What little there was which they 
did not know about trench warfare 
they learned from the Russians, the 
army par excellence of field fortifica- 
tion. But—and that is our point— 
they also fully realized from the 
moment trench warfare began that the 
war would not only be necessarily 
prolonged, but that it would be a very 
long war, a war of attrition, a war in 
which the side with the strongest 
nerves alone would win. 

The teaching of the war of position— 
in its modern form—emanates from 
Russia. Its protagonist was the fa- 
mous M. de Bloch, who wrote on it in 
1898. His vision of armies holding 
strong and continuous lines of trenches 
was not only essentially correct, in so 
far as it corresponded to facts as dis- 
closed in the subsequent practice of 
war, but the writer drew from it the 
right conclusions and argued that a 
modern war under such conditions 
must necessarily be of long duration. 
Bloch sprang into fame through his 
book, and rightly so, for his attain- 
ments as a critic of military matters 
were indisputable. But it would be a 
mistake to believe that he stood alone. 
Lieut.-Colonel Mayer, a contemporary 
of Joffre and Foch, argued in a like 
manner (1902). So grave an issue 
could not ever be raised to be buried 
in oblivion, the applied energy of all 
experts endeavored to solve it. 

The Russo-Japanese War found 
military opinion fundamentally di- 
vided. Yet, in the event, the course 
of this campaign showed the Japanese 
armies who took the field all in turn to 
be armies of manceuvre. The result 
then told against the extremest fol- 
lowers of Bloch, for whom the war of 
movement was a thing of the past. 

Yet the Manchurian campaign was 
fought under peculiar circumstances. 
The Russians, who had an enormous 
line of communications with a single 
line of rail, never reached the state of 
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equality. Strategically and tactically, 
superiority rested with their opponents 
(specially as regards gun-power) until 
the very last great battle of this war 
(Mukden) when the internal situation 
of Russia put an end to the conflict. 

Experience thus only served to show 
that extremest views whichever way 
they inclined were mistaken; the war 
of manceuvre was not a thing of the 
past, but the siege trench warfare of 
Bloch’s vision a reality if a rapid 
decision was unobtainable and a state 
of equality between the combatants 
could be reached. 

The Germans realized that. They 
strained every nerve in order to gain 
the upper hand from the start. The 
history of this war proves it in an 
irrefutable manner. Not content with 
violating neutralized territories to gain 
time, the whole process of the mobiliza- 
tion and of the concentration of their 
armies shows from the first the keen- 
ness of their desire to forestall the 
French by the rapidity of their move- 
ment. For, technically, mobilization 
was the first act of war, though it 
preceded its formal declaration. It 
was already the struggle for the 
mastery of the situation. 

As early as 1882 General Chanzy 
wrote from Chialons to General Cham- 
penon, the Minister of War of the 
Gambetta Ministry, in reference to 
German plans in the event of war: 
“It is necessary to envisage the pos- 
sibility of a sudden attack from the 
first day of mobilization.’”’ General 
Bernhardi (October 1911) was em- 
phatic on this point: ‘‘Whichever side 
first completes its mobilization,’’ he 
wrote, ‘and is able to begin with its 
concentration and with its operations 
sooner than the other, secures a 
definite military advantage.”’ 

Here, then, we have the whole posi- 
tion in a nutshell. The German Great 
General Staff was convinced that the 
war of mancuvre was not a thing of 
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the past; it held that superiority of 
striking power (resulting from a rapid 
and efficient mobilization and con- 
centration of their armies as also from 
the ruthless violation of neutralized 
territory) would secure that ‘definite 
military advantage” they so ardently 
desired—in other words, the ‘‘quick 
decision.” 

Germany went into the fray with 
superiority of man-power and gun- 
power, with giant armies perfectly 
equipped and amply provided with 
every implement of war which a careful 
analysis of all possible requirements 
considered necessary. Germany went 
into the war with 50 per cent of the 
effectives of her standing army with - 
twenty months’ training as against a 
33 per cent in the French standing 
army. Germany went into the war 
in the hope of getting a quick decision. 
In this she failed. The Battle of the 
Marne was a: strategic defeat. The 
Germans were for a long time silent 
on the subject in their papers ‘and in 
their communiqués. Nevertheless they 
fully realized the situation. . 

Trench warfare set in at once on the 
Aisne. If it continued, the premises 


_ to Bloch’s arguments were given— 


both belligerents would gradually re- 
cover from the effect of the first great 
encounter and reach a state of com- 
parative equality in man-power, war 
material, and, above all, in experience. 
But then the war must last for years! 
The Battle of the Yser and the first 
Battle of Ypres (October-November 
1914) were the last great effort of the 
Germans to break up the war of 
position and return to the war of 
manoeuvre. Again they failed. From 
that day onward the face of the war 
changed. Whatever successes fell to 
the Germans, and some of these, es- 
pecially in 1915 on the Eastern Front, 
were very great, the essential aim of 
all military operations, the signal and 
decisive defeat of the most formidable 
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enemy—that is, of the Anglo-French 
armies in the West—could no longer 
be accomplished. Some foolish ‘Ger- 
mans started singing the ‘Hymn of 
Hate,’’ which served no better purpose 
than to enhance the prestige of the 
English. Others joined the Munich 
Society ‘‘for the rapid subjugation of 
England,’’ others drove nails into the 
statue of Marshal von Hindenburg, 
ete., etc. But the Great General 
Staff gave the situation anxious 
thought. 

Germany, under a pressure which 
only their Bureaucracy can have the 
heart to put on the people, and under a 
terrorism to which only Germans can 
submit, economized in man-power 
(officers and men), in war material, in 
food and in supplies to a degree which 
—spread over an entire people—is 
without a parallel in history. While 
the Entente Powers were talking of 
time as their ally, and of their last 
silver bullet as the final assurance of 
their triumph, the Germans took step 
by step all the measures which a 
“long’’ war entailed. 

I regret to say that it is impossible 
to deny that they were right. War 
being the survival of the fittest (in 
the collective sense), the fittest are 
those who intellectually and physically 
reach the highest standard. Foresight 
is one of the best tests of the standard 
of civilization; of the degree of 
efficiency reached by man either indi- 
vidually or collectively. The fore- 
sight which the Germans manifested 
is proof of the soundness of their 
military teaching. It shows that al- 
though they hoped for a “quick” 
decision they were not unprepared to 
meet a “‘long’’ one. 

Here, then, we arrive at this con- 
clusion, that the Germans went into 
this war with a full knowledge of its 
consequences, not only of the enormity 
of the sacrifice in blood and treasure 
involved, but of its protracted nature. 
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Therefore let no man contend that 
Europe was plunged into the desolation 
and misery of a world-conflagration 
without its authors realizing what it 
meant. The multitude in all countries 
no doubt was ignorant—and I fear it 
always will be—but any soldier worthy 
of his calling, anyone in fact who 
had given his noble profession just 
that much study which it was his 
duty to give to it, was bound to know. 

Even where so able a man as M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux, in his remarkable 
History of the War, says that some 
great military writers failed to ap- 
preciate the resources of the belligerent 
nations and the innate powers of 
resistance of peoples in a struggle for 
their existence, and therefore in a great 
many cases could only foresee a war 
of short duration, he is only referring 
to part of the military literature of 
recent years, for in the French army as 
in any other there were numerous 
authorities who clearly prognosticated 
a long war. 

Marshal von Hindenburg was not 
the first to say that victory would go 
to the nation with the strongest 
nerves. Long before him General 
Langlois wrote, ‘‘La Victoire au plus 
tenace.”” 

By far the best argument the 
Pacifists ever had lay in the economic 
and especially in the ‘“‘financial’’ 
interdependence between the nations. 
Even the most astute military critics 
were misled by this line of reasoning. 
The selfishness and cowardice of 
capital were the strongest bond of 
peace. It would even be possible to 
contend that this very factor saved us 
from the war in 1911, for Germany 
was then financially unprepared and 
the sudden withdrawal of French 
capital gave the Berlin Bourse its 
famous “black Saturday.’’ But the 
Germans profited: by this experience. 
They resolved to prepare the banking 
world with considerable care, and so 
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plunged into war three years later 
without incurring a fresh financial 
panic. We all know it now. In 
those fateful days of August 1914 the 
strongest bond among the nations— 
their commercial interdependence— 
bent like a broken reed before the 
storm. 

Such, then, being the hard facts 
which contemporary history teaches 
us as regards war, what hope have we 
of this barbaric method of settling 
disputes between the nations going 
out of the world? Have wars and 
annexations been scarcer in our own 
time than in olden days? 

No. If we take the period from 
1850-1914, we find all the Great 
Powers without exception bent on 
territorial aggrandizement and an- 
nexation. In that period Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Austria, Japan, and the United States 
of America have added enormous 
tracts of territory to their dominions. 
If this increase in land resulted largely 
from colonial war or from campaigns 
in distant quarters of the globe—in 
Africa, Asia, Central America, and 
the Pacific Ocean, it may be an at- 
tenuating circumstance, but it does not 
alter facts. 

The greatest democracy in the world, 
the United States of America, which 
today has so proudly and so nobly 
espoused the cause of liberty and 
fights by our side, indulged in the 
Spanish War, which might be de- 
scribed as a war of ambition even though 
_ the liberation of Cuba and Manila 
from Spanish misgovernment was un- 
doubtedly in the ulterior interest of 
civilization. The argument is hardly 
worth pursuing. 

Nor is there the least tittle of evidence 
of war having become scarcer in our 
own day, even in Europe. In the 
course of the last fifty years we have 
had wars of some kind or other almost 
without a pause. Some of these were 
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between Great Powers, some in Europe 
even, and some “without the gates.” 
But the temple of Janus was never 
shut for long. Worse still, the threat 
of war was always hanging over us 
like the sword of Damocles. If Bis- 
marck already in his day could say 
that posterity would one day be 
astonished to hear how often a Euro- 
pean conflagration was only narrowly 
averted, how much more telling will 
not be the revelations of his successors 
who confronted the world with one 
crisis after another? 

A long disquisition on the foreign 
policy of the Great Powers from 1850- 
1914 is obviously beyond the scope of 
this article. Therefore let us take only 
the decade which preceded the out- 
break of the war of 1914. In that 
time the principal periods of abnormal 
political tension were the fullowing: 

The first Morocco crisis of 1905, or 
the ‘‘Delcassé”’ crisis. 

The Algeciras Conference of 1906. 

The Sarajevo-Mitrovitsa railway 
crisis of 1907 (December). 

The second Morocco crisis of 1908, 
or ‘‘Casablanca”’ crisis. 

The annexation of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina by Austria in 1908 (October 6). 

The Daily Telegraph interview of 
1908 (October 28). = 

The third Morocco crisis of 1911, or 
Agadir crisis. 

The Libyan War and the two 
Balkan wars of 1912-13 (the Consul 
Prochazka incident, etc.). 

The creation of the State of Al- 
bania of 1913 (partial Russo-Austrian 
mobilization). 

The above is by no means a com- 
prehensive list. Yet it shows that in 
that short space of ten years the 
peace of the world was gravely 
threatened—even as regards, the knowl- 
edge of the general public—on at least 
seven occasions! 

During all this time Europe re- 
sembled nothing so much as an armed 
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camp, in which the measures of 
precaution required to safeguard the 
existence of the nations became ever 
more formidable and more permanent 
in their character. Thus, notwith- 
standing the large effectives maintained 
in. time of peace by the Continental 
Powers, the ‘‘covering troops’’ in the 
corps districts adjoining their frontiers 
were constantly strengthened until 
in recent years both Germany and 
France kept their frontier corps in a 
semi-mobilized state! 

. The position at sea was analogous: 
the naval forces of Great Britain were 
to an ever-increasing extent concen- 
trated in the North Sea, and it became 
an axiom that a considerable proportion 
of these was held in readiness for 
immediate action, while a number of 
capital ships were manned with nucleus 
crews so as to facilitate their rapid 
commissioning in the event of war. 
While in the armies on land at critical 
moments leave was stopped and the 
troops were consigned ¢o barracks, 
the fleets at sea were concentrated and 
ready for action. What could be the 
end of all this? Was it not evident 
that a state of things had arisen which 
could not continue? 

This was certainly the conviction 
which grew gradually even upon the 
Liberals in England and the Republican 
Parties of the Left in France, both of 
whom had come into power in their 
respective countries with a mandate 
for social reform, which for its realiza- 
tion required above all the mainte- 
nance of peace. In England, probably 
the most remarkable representative of 
that school was the Right Hon. David 
Lloyd George, whose political ante- 

,cedents stamped him pre-eminently as 
a man of peace to a degree even—at 
the time of the South African War— 
considered inadmissible by many of 
his fellow-countrymen. Yet that states- 
man, like the majority of his col- 
leagues, under the stress of the 
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responsibilities of office, was forced to 
turn on his principles in 1911, when, 
in the throes of the Agadir crisis, he 
delivered a public speech which very 
nearly plunged the world into a war 
already on that date. In France the 
position was not dissimilar, for here 
the Briand and Barthou Governments 
found themselves compelled to re- 
introduce the unpopular three years’ 
service law (carried on August 7, 
1913) which even the Germanophile 
Caillaux-Radical-Socialist Ministry, in 
spite of its avowed hostility, could not 
rescind. 

From these facts it is only possible 
to draw one inference. Even the 
men most averse to war and most 
devoted to schemes of social and 
financial reform were compelled by the 
logic of facts to consider the peace of 
the world gravely imperiled, and that 
at a near date. 

The argument was perfectly clear, 
for in the last three years which 
preceded this war the expenditure of 
the German Empire on armaments by 
land and sea, inclusive of strategic 
railway construction, equaled in extent 
the total of her military expenditure in 
the course of the preceding forty years! 

With the world armed to the hilt 
and troop concentrations near the 
frontier the order of the day, there was 
no telling what little incident might 
ultimately prove the cause of the 
conflagration. On the contrary, it 
was to be supposed that German 
diplomacy, if it was capable ever 
again of rising to the Bismarckian 
level, would seek to manipulate events 
in such a way as to throw the odium of 
immediate provocation on any Power 
rather than incur it herself. 

General von Bernhardi definitely 
assigned this réle to German state- 
craft, which, as he points out, has a 
very real interest in throwing the 
responsibility of war on France and 
England. ‘The duty of our diplo- 
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macy is to shuffle the cards in such 
wise that our enemies are forced to 
attack us. Toeffect this, it is sufficient 
that, without beginning the war our- 
selves, we menace their interests to 
such an extent that they must take the 
initiative and start hostilities. There 
is a variety of means, both in Africa 
and in Europe, by which they can be 
put in the wrong... .”’ 

Modern Germany, inebriated by a 
prosperity and a rapid accession of 
power without a parallel in so short 
a time, had ceased to believe in aught 
but material force. The result was 
that the worst apprehensions of the 
world have been realized: military 
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preparation, partial mobilization, gen- 
eral ‘mobilization, were decreed every- 
where and preceded the declaration of 
war. That being so, if we are true 
lovers of peace, is it possible for us 
ever to envisage the restoration politi- 
cally and morally of the status quo ante 
in Europe? It is sincerely to be hoped 
that even the ‘‘Peace-at-any-price”’ 
enthusiast can descend from cloudland 
for a brief moment and say to himself 
that to that “‘pre-war basis’’ of inter- 
national relationship he cannot recur, 
for the peace he gets will not merely 
weight him with the burdens of this 
war, but most assuredly also with the 
cost of preparation for the next. 





A MAID O’ DORSET. 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL). 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Ye'd best go up to bed,’ said 
Granma. 

The supper things had been cleared 
away and washed, and Farmer Blan- 
chard had settled down to a comfortable 
smoke in the ingle-nook. Rufe was 
nowhere to be seen, and Mrs. Bond had 
given it as her opinion a few minutes 
previously that he had probably gone 
to the public. Rosie turned without 
speaking and left the room, nodding 
goodnight to the farmer as she passed. 
When she reached the turning-point 
of the staircase she paused to gaze out 
absently through the narrow window 
which looked upon the orchard, and 
in the bright moonlight discerned a 
figure moving among the hen-coops. 
Opening the casement she leaned out, 
and Rufe looked up at the slight noise 
she made. 

“What be doin’, Rufe?’’ she asked 
in a breathless whisper. 


He continued to gaze at her, smiling, 
and beckoned with his finger. 

“Poor fellow,” she said to herself 
with quick remorse, ‘he’s moving the 
coops now!”’ 

Her surmise was evidently correct, 
for when she shook her head, intimating 
that she could not go down to him, 
he crept beneath the window, which 
was no great height from the ground, 
and whispered: 

“T be makin’ my words come true 
what I did say at supper-time. Now 
ye needn’t be so scandal-ized.”’ 

“Ye’ll not be able to do them by 
yourself,” rejoined Rosie, mollified. 
‘An’ I can’t help ’ee. Ye know I did 
promise not to meet ye after dark.” 

.“’'Tis so light as day,”’ sighed Rufe 
regretfully. ‘‘Well, I’ll manage so 
well as I can, an’ then ye can rest 
easy. I’m not one what likes to tell 
lies; but I did do it more for your 
sake nor my own.” 
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“"'Twasn’t for my sake ye did de- 
ceive I about the letters,” said Rosie, 
but she spoke gently. 

“Ye didn’t ought to be hard wi’ I,”’ 
murmured Rufe. ‘‘’T'was along o’ me 
thinkin’ so much o’ you I couldn’t 
abear ’ee for to make little of I.” 

Rosie’s face, illuminated by the 
moon rays, was full of a_ great 
tenderness. ! 

“You’re like a girt big child,”’ she 
said with a tremulous laugh. ‘‘Good- 
night, Rufe.”’ ; 

“Goodnight, Rosie,’’ said he, blow- 
ing her a kiss. As she was about to 
withdraw her head he called gently, 
‘Rosie, sun rises early now; there’d 
be nothin’ again’ us meetin’ early in 
the marnin’. I do water the harses 
about five. ’Tis beautiful down by 
the river. Why shouldn’t ye come 
down along o” me? Us don’t see so 


much of each other,. and the wold 
lady’s always poppin’ in an’ out.” 


“Well, if I wake I might,’’ conceded 
Rosie. ‘‘Granma’s never down before 
six.”’ 

Upon this they parted, Rufe saunter- 
ing back to the hen-coops, while Rosie 
went to her attic. 

So soundly did she sleep, tired as 
she was by her strenuous day and by 
the fatigue induced by much inward 
emotion, that she might have missed 
the tryst had not Rufe managed to 
rouse her by the application of a well- 
directed clod of earth to the window 
of the bedroom which she now shared 
with her grandmother. The old 
woman stirred in her sleep, and Rosie 
waited till she was again sunk fast in 
slumber before creeping out of bed and 
performing a hasty toilet. In a very 


few minutes she had joined Rufe in 


the lane, where he was waiting in the 
shadow of the hedge. 

“Wold chap’s gone to fetch cows,”’’ 
he observed with a grin. ‘We didn’t 
think about he. But he’s gone up to 
top pasture. It’ll take en a good 
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while to collect ’em. “You’m late. I 
couldn’t get ’ee to wake up for a bit.” 

“Well, let’s start now,”’ said Rosie, 
“else he be back before you get off.”’ 

Rufe jumped up on the sleek back 
of one of the horses and flapped the 
halter as a signal to advance. The 
animals plodded forward, Rosie easily 
keeping pace with them. Down the 
green lane they went, the lane of Mrs. 
Bond’s waking dreams, pausing when 
they reached the gate at the farther 
end, for Rosie caught sight of a wild- 
rose briar covered with blocm, which 
had twined itself about the branches 
of a young hawthorn. 

“Look, how lovely!’ she exclaimed. 
“That’s my bush, Rufe, did ye know? 
Granfer did give it to I when I were a 
little maid. How sweet the flowers do 
smell, don’t they? An’ the butter- 
cups in thie field! I do always say 
there’s no such place for buttercups 
as the Glebe Farm.”’ 

“Tis nice here in the early marnen, 
bain’t it?’’ said Rufe. ‘All the birds 
singin’, an’ you an’ me here by our- 
selves for once.”’ : 

He slid down from the horse and, 
coming up to Rosie, bent his dark face 
to hers. 

‘Just one!’’ he said. 

Rosie suffered him to kiss her once 
and then drew back. The wide field 
was very lonely. Except for the 
singing of the birds there was no sound 
to be heard for a moment or two. Then 
she spoke with averted face. 

“T don’t think we did ought to carry 
on like that. They’m trustin’ us.” 

“Stuff and rubbidge!’’ exclaimed 
Rufe, reddening. ‘Blanchard do know 
we’m sweethearts. He did say we 
could do a bit o’ ewortin’-——”’ 

‘*?K-es, straightfor’ard cwortin’,”’ 
murmured Rosie. ‘I don’t know as 
stealin’ out like this be straightfor’ard, 
an’ kissin’ an’ all when Granma isn’t 
by.” 

“*Twould sp’ile it if she was by,” 
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said Rufe, laughing, and then his arm 
stole about her, but she eluded it. 

“TI don’ know how ’tis—I don’t like 
it!’ she cried. 

“You don’t like me then?’ he 
retorted quickly. 

‘““’K-es I do. I do like ’ee very well. 
I be puttin’ up wi’ a lot for your sake; 
but I do want all to be fair an’ square, 
as Mr. Blanchard did say. I think 
I’ll go back to the house. Granma’ll 
be lookin’ for me.”’ 

“Nay, bide a bit,’’ said Rufe. ‘I d’ 
low I’ve scairt ’ee. Bide a bit here 
an’ enj’y yourself. We midden’ get 
another chance to come here.”’ 

“Just a few minutes then,” said 
Rosie. 

She sat down on the: bank, and he 
flung himself beside her, while the 
horses browsed contentedly enough 
on the grass which grew thick between 
the buttercups. The day promised 
to be very hot; the dawn breeze was 
already dying down, and the dew was 
fast drying from the leaves of the 
hawthorn and maple in the tangled 
growth of the hedge behind them. 
The early morning scents were still in 
the air, and the earth gave out the 
indescribable savor which wanes with 
the advance of day. Down by the 
river the bulrushes_showed like golden 
spears amid the green sedges. On the 
opposite side of the river the battered 
tiled roof of a cottage gleamed ruddily 
between the boughs of an apple or- 
chard, and by and by the stillness was 
broken by symptoms of awakening 
life in the hidden homestead. The 
barking of a dog was heard, accom- 
panied by the lowing of cows; and 
now, with a great flapping of wings, a 
heron rose up from the river and sailed 
over their heads, followed by a couple 
of wild duck. 

“Look!’ cried Rufe excitedly. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if they had a nest 
down among the sedges. Shall us go 
an’ look?” 
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“Yes, we can look while you’re 
watering the horses,’’ cried Rosie. 
“Perhaps we really ought to go on now, 
Rufe. Mr. Blanchard mid come back 
an’ miss ye.” 

She had hardly spoken when her 
words were verified by a shrill whistle 
from the precincts of the Glebe Farm, 
followed by a stentorian shout: 

“‘Rufe! Hi! Where be ye?” 

Scrambling to his feet, Rufe leaped 
upon the nearest horse, and clutching 
at the halter of the other, turned them 
quickly, not towards the river, but in 


’ the direction whence they had come. 


“You're never goin’ to take the poor 
beasts home without givin’ ’em a 
drink!’ cried Rosie. 

“No time for that now,”’’ rejoined he, 
jerking the halter of his unwilling 
mount. ‘‘Coming, sir!’’ he shouted. 

“Rufe, you’m surely not goin’ to let 
the poor brutes go dry all day!’’ pro- 
tested the girl, hastening after him. 

“You’d best keep back if ye don’t 
want to get catched,’’ he rejoined 
roughiy, and jogged out of sight in 
another minute. 

Rosie followed, with burning cheeks. 

“Come back!’ she cried fiercely. 
As the lad took no notice she broke into 
a run, and came up with him before 
they were in sight of the farm. 

“You go back,”’ she reiterated. ‘Go 
back this very minute an’ give the 
horses their water, else I'll go straight 
to Mr. Blanchard an’ tell en the ‘whole 
truth. I did never hear of anythin’ 
so crool as to rob the poor brutes o’ 
their water when they’ll be workin’ 
all day i’ the sun! You take ’em back, 
an’ I’ll tell Farmer Blanchard as ’tis 
my fault for delayin’ ye.”’ 

As he hesitated, half in anger, half in 
alarm, she stamped her foot at him, 
and then ran forward to the bend of 
the lane, towards which, as both sur- 
mised, Solomon was hastening. Seeing 
that he was in for trouble in either case, 
Rufe decided to obey her. behest, and 
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turned sullenly in the direction of 
the river, while Rosie ran on until 
she came face to face with the very 
irate farmer. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Blanchard, Rufe ’ll 
be here directly. ’Twas I did delay 
en.”’ 

“Well, an’ that’s a pretty tale!’’ 
rejoined Solomon, still much dis- 
pleased. 

‘‘’R-es, ’tis my fault,’’ said Rosie. 
“T went a piece of the way wi’ en, an’ 
we did stop to look at the wild-rose 
bush what Granfer did use to call 
mine, an’ we did get a-talkin’, and 
didn’t notice how time was passin’.”’ 

“Well, ye know,’ returned the 
farmer in an aggrieved tone, ‘‘this here 
don’t seem to I right. I didn’t bar- 
gain for the chap gettin’ slack at his 
work. The harses did ought to be 
watered in time, an’ cows did ought to 
be milked in time. I did look for ye 


to be ewortin’ in the spare time, Miss 


Rosie. I be a bit surprised, I must 
say. There, I be a-thinkin’ as much 
as I can o’ you, an’ you don’t give so 
much as a thought to I. ’Tis too 
bad.” 

His sense of injury increased as he 
spoke, and he turned away without 
noticing Rosie’s murmured apologies. 
It was too bad, he repeated to himself, 
as he strode off; after he had tolled that 
gippo chap all that way an’ took up a 
branch o’ the business what he had 
always fought shy on, an’ promised 
Mrs. Bond a share of the profits— 
all for the girl’s sake—there, she 
didn’t care what ill-convenience she 
put him to, or how much time was 
wasted! Never a thought for Solo- 
mon, never so much asa thought. His 
face grew red with anger as he sat 
down on his milking stool, and he 
greeted Rufe on his return with a 
roughness of which-the lad had not 
thought him capable, and which in 
consequence he resented fiercely. It 
is a well-known fact that the usually 
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placid and good-natured cannot give 
way to a fit of temper without pro- 
voking an indignation which the 
wrath of the habitually hasty never 
calls forth. 

Rosie, too, was very short in her 
temper at breakfast-time, receiving all 
Rufe’s overtures with frowns and 
cross answers. His naturally quick 
temper rose in response, and when 
she came to him a little later with a 
face of great concern he received her 
sullenly. 

“Rufe,” she cried, ‘you must ha’ 
had a accident in the dark last night. 
The hen what was with the turkey 
chicks is missin’.”’ 

“She must ha’ strayed this morning, 
then,’’ rejoined he; ‘“‘she was there all 
right when I shifted the coops.” 

“She couldn’t get out of herself,’’ 
protested Rosie; “ye must ha’ let her 
run out—an’ the fox’ll have got her, 
oradog. Oh, Rufe, it’s an awful loss. 
One o’ the poults was dead this mornin’, 
and the rest be lookin’ terr’ble droopy. 
They must ha’ been cold in the night. 
I don’t know how we’ll rear them now.” 

“She was there when I left ’em,’’ 
repeated Rufe doggedly. 

“She couldn’t ha’ 
asserted Rosie angrily. 
big, fat hen, a wold ’un. ’T'was un- 
possible for her to get out. You did 
shift ’em in a hurry an’ leave her 
behind, an’ ye mid just so well own to 
it.” 

‘Well, if you hadn’t been in sich a 
tantrum when there was two of us 
together, we could ha’ shifted them by 
daylight an’ then it wouldn’t ha’ hap- 
pened,”’ retorted he. “You did walk 
off an’ leave I—you did get in a tan- 
trum about nothin’. ’Tidden’t my 
fault if I was never taught to read.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know how I’m to 
look Mr. Blanchard i’ the face,” 
groaned Rosie, turning away. 

She was so much upset that Granma 
noticed it when they sat down to 


been there,” 
“She was a 
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dinner, and questioned her on the 
subject. Thereupon Rosie lifted dis- 
tracted ‘eyes, fixing them not upon the 
old woman, but upon her host. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Blanchard, I’m 
terr’ble undone about the turkey 
chicks.”’ 

“Ah,” said the farmer sardonically. 

“Ts one o’ them a-trailin’ its leg?”’ 

“Tt’s worse than that,’’ rejoined 
Rosie tearfully. ‘‘One’s died, Mr. 
Blanchard, an’ they’re all looking 
sick. There, the hen’s gone! Some- 
how or other she must ha’ slipped 
away when the coops was shifted.”’ 

“You was too busy sweetheartin’ to 
know what ye was doin’,” returned 
Solomon with contained wrath. 

Granma eyed him with 
gratification. 

“He’s gettin’ a bit aggravated wi’ 
the cwortin’,” she said to herself. 
Then she glanced from Rosie’s agitated 
face to Rufe’s sullen one. 

“Twas a strange thing for the hen 
to stray if she did get out,’’ she re- 
marked. ‘‘She was one o’ the buff 
orps—one 0’ my own what I reared. 
I did ring her myself, so if she did go 
wandering off anxbody what found her 
would bring her back.”’ 

“She’d not ha’ gone far,’” said 
Solomon gloomily. ‘She was a good 
mother—one o’ the best I had. That’s 
why I did keep her so long. That’s 
why I did give her aclutcho’ turkeys— 
because I knew she was to be de- 
pended on. An’ there’s not many 
people or things i’ this world what can 
be de-pended on, Mrs. Bond.”’ 

He looked severely at Rosie as he 
spoke, but Mrs. Bond was looking at 
Rufe. 

‘Perhaps somebody stole her,’’ said 
she. ‘“There’s lots of—of trampin’ 
folks about.” 

‘‘Maybe so,”’ said Solomon. 

This latest episode increased his 
indignation against the young couple, 
but particularly against Rosie. She 


inward 
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had no consideration for him at all; 
she had no eyes or thoughts for anyone 
but her spark. Her faithful friend 
might be put to any sort of loss or 
inconvenience for all she cared. He 
was entirely silent during the rest of 
the meal, and went out immediately 
it was concluded, ordering Rufe 
gruffly to join him in the yard as soon 
as the dinner-hour was over. 

“T’ll come now,”’ said Rufe in a surly 
tone, and he, too, went out. 

When the door closed behind him 
Rosie turned wrathfully to Mrs. Bond. 

“T know what you be hintin’ at 
about the hen, Granma!” she cried. 
“An’ I think ’tis too bad. I do feel 
reg’lar insulted.” 

Mrs. Bond looked back at her mildly. 

“?*Tisn’t easy for to deceive I, my 
dear,’ she said. ‘‘You only shifted 
two o’ them coops when you an’ Rufe 
was together yesterday. He did do the 
rest by hisself.”’ 

‘Well, an’ if he did ye’ve no right to 
think he stole the hen,’’ retorted Rosie. 
“Though I’ll own he mid ha’ let her 
out by accident.” 

“He mid,’ said Granma slowly, 
“but he didden’. You step over to 
dresser, my dear, an’ look what’s layin’ 
between them two plates on the lower 
shelf.’’ 

Rosie obeyed, uttering an exclama- 
tion as she removed the top plate. 
For beneath lay the unmistakably 
hoary leg of the missing buff orpington, 
still encircled by its telltale ring. 

“Ye see, ‘tis one o’ they old- 
fayshioned rings,’’ observed Mrs. Bond. 
“One o’ the kind what don’t come off. 
I d’ ’low he did think it safer to cut 
the poor thing’s claws off after he’d 
wrung her neck.”’ 

“But what should he do sich a 
thing for?” cried Rosie, recovering her 
breath. ‘‘He’s not sich a very big 
eater. He do get plenty here. An’ he 
couldn’t cook it without us knowin’.”’ 

“He couldn’t cook it, but he could 
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sell it,’’ rejoined the old woman. 
“There’s plenty of folks ’ud take it 
off en for a few-pence. Buff orps is 
good eatin’, wold or young, an’ she 
was jist about fat. Even a few pence 
’ud give en a drink, an’ that’s what 
he likes if he don’t care for eatin’.’’ 
“But how do ye know it was him?” 
protested Rosie, feebly catching at a 
straw. ‘“‘As you do say yourself, 
there’s lots o’ trampin’ folk about.” 
“‘No need to look for fire when your 
own chimley’s burnin’,’”’ remarked 
Granma. ‘When we've a-got a gippo 
in the house, where’s the good 0’ 


fancying the thief come from a mile . 


away?” 


“The thief!’ echoed Rosie. “Oh, 


Granma, it’s too bad! I won’t believe 
it.” : 

“Ye may believe it then,’”’ said 
Granma. 

‘‘When I were a-comin’ up to bed last 
night moon were so bright as day. I 


did chance to look out, an’ I did see 
Master Rufe a-scrattin’ away by the 
ash-heap. So this marnen, when you 
was galavantin’ off by the river, an’ 
Blanchard was gone to the pasture, 
I did scrat in the ash-heap an’ there I 
did find two little claws. He must ha’ 
put away the hen somewheres else, for 
I couldn’t see so much as a feather o’ 
she, but the claws was there, my dear.” 

Rosie rushed from the room without 
speaking, and Granma, crossing to the 
dresser, contemplated for a moment 
her irrefutable piece of evidence. 
Then, taking it up between finger and 
thumb, she threw it to the back of the 
fire. 
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“T’ll not say nothin’ to Blanchard 
yet,’ she said, and winked to 
herself. 

Meanwhile Rosie was crying hot 
tears of wrath and confusion. She 
was bitterly ashamed of Rufe, and 
furious at his perfidy. To oné born 
and bred on the land as she was, his 
neglect of the horses had already 
seemed a crime of the first magnitude. 

“To think he should ha’ been willin’ 
to let the poor beasts go drouthy all 
day,” she had said to herself. ‘He 
must ha’ a heart o’ stwone. He can’t 
ha’ no conscience.” 

But culpable as this contemplated 
act had seemed, it was as nothing to 
that which he had actually accom- 
plished. To steal like any common 
tramp! To pilfer from his own master! 
To rob him in such a way that the 
loss of the bird was small in comparison 
to its consequences. It was most 
improbable that any of Rosie’s special 
charges would survive, for young 
turkeys are notoriously delicate, and 
these had been suddenly deprived of 
their protector without any precau- 
tions having been taken for their 
safety. 

“It’s crool,’” she said to herself. 
‘“‘We’d ha’ made pounds and pounds 
by them turkeys.” 

Such callousness shocked her, and 
she was, moreover, disgusted at the 
imputed motive. To thieve from his 
master in order to spend the proceeds 
on drink! Could anything be more 
disgraceful? 

And then she thought with a rending 
anguish of Rufe’s handsome face. 


(To be continued.) 








In 1910 the late Hubert Bland was 
writing newspaper articles under the 
heading ‘‘The Labor Sphinx.” In 
1914 members of a Borough Council 
were brought before a magistrate ‘‘for 
telling the people that in time of' war 
they were told they were gdod boys, 
and sent out to fight, while in time of 
peace they were locked out for twenty- 
seven weeks.” Today we are con- 
stantly hearing such questions as: 

1. ‘‘What are the grievances and 
aims of Labor?”’ Z 

2. ‘‘What are the views of Labor on 
excess profits, profiteering and food 
shortage?”’ 

3. “Why does Labor distrust not 
merely the Government but also its 
own leaders?” 

4, ‘What influence have Syndical- 
ism, Socialism and Pacificism on the 
' mental attitude and _ activities of 
Labor?’’ 

5. ‘“‘What is Labor’s attitude on the 
War? What influence is being exer- 
cised by the Shop Stewards?”’ 

6. ‘‘What is the explanation of the 
general tendency to break away from 
Trade-Unionism?”’ 

Labor has never been understood by 
its rulers. Today, though certain of 
its members have at least a voice in 
the government of the country, it is 
less understood than ever it was. 
Much redundant mental energy and 
pounds of good printers’ ink have been 
spent over discussion of the psychology 
of the child mind; little or no serious 
effort has been made to comprehend 
working-class mentality. Deep down 
even in the best minds among us there 
exists a tendency to regard the term 
‘misfortune’ as synonymous with 
‘fnferiority.”’ Here it is of the utmost 
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THE GRIEVANCES AND AIMS OF LABOR. 


By a SKILLED LABORER. 


importance that there should be no 
failure, on the part of either the un- 
fortunate or the fortunate, to compre- 
hend the position. An ideal Govern- 
ment would understand every section 
of the governed, and would permit it- 
self to be in some sort dominated by 
unalterable world conditions, this sub- 
mission arising out of its own wide 
knowledge. The more nearly our 
rulers approach a state of omniscience, 
the better will they govern, provided 
they be honest. Yet, if questions 
similar to those set forth above are 
actually being discussed, it seems to be 
clear that our Government does not 
understand the working classes. Nor 
is it easy to see where, in past times, 
whole-hearted effort has been made to 
arrive at any such understanding.” On 
the contrary, we find that Government 
after Government has encouraged the 
Capitalist Press in its continued policy 
of deceiving the general public with 
libels concerning Labor, while sup- 
pressing Labor’s reasoned answers to 
such libels. 

Every section of the community has 
its grievances, its aims and its opinions. 
So deep and real are the grievances of 
Labor that it is not remarkable¥ to 
find its ambitions too exalted. Yet, 
so sound is the common sense of 
Labor that, given correct premises, its 
opinions are trustworthy. Unfortu- 
nately, thereading public is given very 
little opportunity of realizing how 
grossly it has been deceived by the 
Press in these matters. The dema- 
gogue whose avowed object it was to 
anger the crowd never accomplished 
that end with the thoroughness con- 
stantly achieved by our daily papers 
Should there be a revolution within 
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the next ten years, it is safe to predict 
that it will be brought about by the 
Capitalist Press. 

Let us take the above-mentioned 
questions in order. 1. What are the 
chief grievances of Labor? Four of 
pre-eminent importance may be con- 
sidered here: the working hours are 
too long, the pay is too low, the edu- 
cation provided is defective, and there 
is generally complete failure on the 
part of more fortunate persons to 
realize that working men and women 
are human. 

In normal times the hours are long 
because the pay is low. A week’s 
holiday in adult life is a fiscal impossi- 
bility for the very great. majority. 
Evenings, Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays are, more often than not, spent 
in some form of irregular employ that 
a little extra money may be earned 
or some expenditure avoided. The 
pay is so low that “suspension” is a 
real punishment and charity a neces- 
sity.. The extravagance of the poor 
is infinitesimal when compared with 
that of the well-to-do. In each genera- 
tion a small percentage of workers 
manage to save enough to maintain 
them when past work, but almost in- 
variably it will be found that this 
struggle has resulted in permanent 
injury to health. Laborers are forced 
to retire at a much earlier age than are 
Cabinet Ministers, Judges, and others 
in the educated upper classes. 

That the education provided is in- 
adequate, every employer will testify 
and almost every Education Bill 
demonstrates. Such Bills deal as a 
rule with everything except education, 
and much of the education now sup- 
plied is useless to the ordinary man. 
With all respect to learning, it is surely 
a mistake to throw open the avenues 


leading to it to children who have no - 


chance of following them up. Only 
sound elementary education should be 
offered to the majority for a generation 
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or two. Before everything else, sound- 
ness and real utility should be insisted 
upon. 

That Labor is not generally con- 
sidered human is indicated by many 
facts—the treatment of domestic ser- 
vants and artisans as though they were 
unbreakable automata, the contempt 
felt and sometimes shown to that vast 
army whose members labor among dirt 
that the rest of the community may be 
clean, and so on. Nor, in this con- 
nection, must we forget some of the 
after-war suggestions which have been 
put forward and welcomed in higher 
circles, notably those relating to the 
widespread introduction of Mass Pro- 
duction, which, if adopted, will degrade 
human beings to thé condition of at- 
tachments to automatic machines, 
attachments more cheaply replaced 
than parts composed of iron or steel. 

What, then, are the aims of Labor? 
They are essentially human; some- 
times mean and paltry, generally a 
little selfish, occasionally noble. What, 
in fact, are the aims of the average 
man in any class? To better his lot 
in life, to provide adequately for his 
natural dependents, and to strive that 
the lot of his children shall be as 
happy as circumstances will allow; 
these, too, are the aims of Labor. 
But there the similarity ceases. La- 
bor can show a greater justification . 
since its claims meet with less recogni- 
tion. Law and custom combine to 
provide the majority with less fresh 


air, less open sky, less leisure, and 


nothing to look forward to in life. 
It is true that there are those among 
them whose only aim in life is drink, 
and whose main achievement it is to 
bring misery on the few and undeserved 
opprobrium on the many. With this 
small minority the Law should deal. 
Even so brief a consideration of the 
aims of Labor cannot be completed 
without reference to the methods 
adopted in the attempt to further those 
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aims. Great effort and sacrifice have 
been made to return Labor Members 
to Parliament, and there is every 
indication that these efforts will be 
redoubled in the near future. One 
may doubt the wisdom of this course, 
if only for the reason suggested above— 
that Government is by no means a 
natural function of the least well 
educated. Moreover, something at 
least should be learned from past 
events. Labor Members have been 
openly accused of ‘“aping Dukes,’’ 
“Voting in support of the Govern- 
ment and against their own amend- 
ments,” ‘Being flattered by other 
Party Leaders,’ “Dining and wining 
with Capitalists,’ ‘“‘Touring the world 
while the unemployed starve at home,”’’ 
and so forth. Supposing. that in 
future they do none of these things, 
and that their Parliamentary utter- 
ances are always sound and loyal to 
their constituents, still the Capitalist 
Press may be relied upon to curtail, 
even to distort, their speeches. Surely 
@ wiser course and a simpler would be 
for Labor to insist on being neither 
libeled nor completely smothered by 
the Press. Many years must elapse 
before Labor will accomplish much 
without a solid backing of public 
opinion. 

2. Working-class views on excess 
profits and profiteering may be said to 
concern themselves chiefly with mat- 
ters relating to increased prices of 
food and fuel, together with strong 
opinions as to the method which should 
be adopted when dealing with profiteers 
—method, because the general opinion 
is that such offenders should be 
charged with nothing but assisting the 
enemy. Labor’s impatience with the 
Government in this matter is not 
difficult to understand when one looks 
back upon certain occurrences in their 
chronological sequence. For example, 
in January 1915 there was evidence 
before the country of wheat-cornering 
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and of excessive freight charges. - In 
February of that year the quartern 
loaf was retailed at a price fifty per 
cent above the pre-war figure. Some 
three weeks later the London County 
Council set an inquiry on foot as to 
the possibility of compelling retailers 
of bread to deliver full weight. On 
the question of inflated freight charges 
though responsible persons have more 
than once assured the Government that 
such statements were without founda- 
tion, yet it is noteworthy that in 
January 1915 a Gas Company was 
called upon to pay 13s. 6d. per ton for 
coal freight, though one ship-owner was 
satisfied on a basis of 5s. per ton for 
similar service. Three months later, 
April 1915, we find the same Gas Com- 
pany employing its own colliers. The 
fact seems to be that at the outbreak 
of war, and for some months after, 
ship-owners were permitted, without 
interference, to reap a wonderful 
harvest. There was no Government 
control until the owners had demon- 
strated the flabbiness of their patriot- 
ism. Free competition among them 
meant the neglect of essential com- 
modities in order to earn the higher 
rates offered for the carrying of other 
goods.* 

Unfortunately the ship-owners were 
by no means the only offenders. When 
London freights fell from 15s. 6d. to 8s. 
per ton, in March 1915, the cost of 
coal to the consumer underwent no 
reduction; and at the end of May Mr. 
Runciman was still carrying on nego- 
tiations with coal-owners that pit-head 
prices might be fixed. Later we find 
another Gas Company raising the price 
of gas and running its own boats. 
In August 1915 the Chairman of one 
Coal Company denied ‘“‘that there had 
been any increase of profit owing to 
the war, while the Company was 
suffering very badly from the want 
of men.” Yet there was a profit of 


*Westminster Gazette, Feb. 5, 1918. 
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more than 40,000]. on the year’s 
working—the first credit balance on 
the profit and loss account since the 
Company had commexced operations. 
In July 1916 a barge purchased for 51. 
was being let on hire for 30s. a day. 

In June 1917 one of the Gas Com- 
panies referred to as owning its own 
boats issued an illuminating circular 
to the Press and its customers. The 
following extracts are noteworthy as 
showing what Labor knows and is 
compelled to think: 


The price of gas to ordinary con- 
sumers will be raised to 3s. 1d. per 
thousand cubic feet, and in the same 
proportion to the consumers by slot- 
meters....Freightage during’ the 
‘past twelve months has risen enor- 
mously, the present market rate being 
20s. per ton as compared with 3s. in 
the year 1914....Under the sliding 
seale the shareholders’ dividend will 
be automatically reduced, while the 
employees’ copartnership bonus will, 
for the time being, disappear. [Italics 
are ours.] 


When this circular was issued, slot- 
meter consumers were already paying 
3s. 5d. (less a rebate of something under 
one penny per thousand), so that the 
increase now demanded was greater 
in their case. In December 1917 the 
price was again raised, the announce- 
ment being made as before: ‘For 
slot-meter consumers in proportion.” 
In this circular also freight charges 
were mentioned as being in part the 
cause of the unpleasant necessity. 
A fraction over 3s. 9d. is regarded as 
the pre-payment equivalent of the 
quarterly 3s. 1d., therefore the second 
increase brought the credit price almost 
up to that which Labor had been paying 
since the previous June. And the 
price to Labor was again increased in 
proportion.* 

*There is no desire to make pacridions s geteo- 
tion. nless some definite instan 


adduced, the charge of ‘vague pcm 
tion’’ may be incurred. 
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The question of Labor’s attitude 
towards profiteering is one which 
clearly has .another side. To what 
extent has Labor been guilty of de- 
manding excess profit? The case 
against the workers will be familiar to 
all readers. Briefly, they have been 
accused of earning twenty pounds a 
week and of wallowing in luxury owing 
to the war. Their reasoned answers 
to such charges are seldom or never 
given publicity. In the summer of 
1916 the Chairman of a munitions 
committee was told that certain men 
were earning 20/1. per week. This 
evidence being doubted, it was stated 
in corroboration that ‘Quite ordinary 
men were earning four and five pounds 
per week.’’ Therefore it would appear 
that the twenty-pound-a-week man was 
four times as good as the best of the 
ordinary». At that time five pounds 
was the pre-war equivalent of fifty- 
five shillings. Moreover, abnormally 
long hours were being worked, so that 
more and better food was an imperative 
necessity, while the workman’s home 
employment had perforce to be aban- 
doned. In discussing working-class 
earnings thereis one peculiar considera- 
tion often overlooked by persons of 
education. In normal times the work- 
man labors, as a rule, for something 
either a little above or a little below 
a living wage, and wears himself out 
all the time. He can set aside nothing 
for physical depreciation, much less 
show a profit. The community’s ex- 
cuse for this has always been the 
same: ‘Economic laws are inexorable. 
The supply exceeds the demand, 
hence the low rate of pay.” If for a 
period the conditions are reversed, and - 
the demand exceeds the supply, must 
the converse of that law be set aside 
lest perchance Labor should profit 
even for a relatively short period? 

Food shortage, as distinct from food 
costliness, has had many unfortunate 
effects of which by no means all have 
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yet come to the surface. Class hatred 
has been to some extent exacerbated, 
and Labor contends that, as a conse- 
quence of the negligence of successive 
Governments in spite of reiterated 
warnings, we have no national store- 
houses, and that very little wisdom 
has been shown in the selection of 
food controllers. Concerning these 
officials, it is contended thai they were 
drawn from the wrong ciass, and that, 
if they were vested with sufficient 
powers, they have been careful not to 
exercise those powers. Proof of this 
argument is found in the fact that 
important articles to which they 
affixed a price have promptly dis- 
appeared from the market. Tea, 
margarine, meat and rabbits are all 
commodities which have _ passed 
through these stages. For the sake of 
brief demonstration it may be well to 
consider only the case of the elusive 
rabbit. It has been estimated that 
for a period of ten weeks immediately 
preceding the fixing of the price, 
80,000 rabbits were offered weekly for 
sale on the London markets. In the 
eleventh week, ending Jan. 19, 1918, 
only 500 were available. And the 
apologists were quick to prove. too 
much. ‘“Rabbits,’’ cried one section, 
“must not be killed just now; they 
are tending their young.’ ‘‘Weather 
conditions’ was the explanation offered 
by another section; “frost and snow 
have made it difficult to get rabbits.’ 
As though this were not enough, we 
had other plausible persons urging 
that all the conies were drowned in 
their holes by the recent rains, while 
it was impossible to shoot them, since 
sporting cartridges were unobtainable. 

At the close of 1917 and the begin- 
ning of 1918, when the poor had learned 
by bitter experience that their only 
hope of obtaining ary share of certain 
foodstuffs lay in patient waiting hour 
after hour in a queue, it was un- 
fortunate that certain journalists and 
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others should have deemed it in good 
taste to sneer at the enforced pro- 
cedure. Presumably these _ill-timed 
efforts at humor were the work of 
national importance undertaken by 
persons not themselves affected by 
the grave discomfort. As one result, 
authentic stories (which had been 
wellnigh forgotten) of motor cars used 
by their owners at the commencement 
of the war for the collection of food- 
stuffs in bulk were revived and given a 
stamp of permanency which they 
would not otherwise have obtained. 
It may be of interest to note here that 
Labor saw and came very near to 
adopting a drastic course which would 
have hastened the movements of 
authority toward a solution of. the 
difficulty. It would have been a 
simple matter for the men to abandon 
their work in favor of standing on 
the curb, thus relieving their women- 
folk of that unpleasant necessity. 
Considering the question of food 
shortage generally, it should not be 
forgotten that better conditions of 
employment have raised thousands of 
families from a position just below the 
hunger line to a point above it, while 
in other cases increased muscular 
output each day has demanded an 
increase of food. Hence much of the 
enhanced consumption among the 
working classes is perfectly reasonable. 
It is at least depressing to find charges 
of extravagance constantly made by 
persons who have been accustomed to 
their share of this world’s goods 
throughout their entire lives. Is it the 
rich or the poor man who consumes 
most of the earth’s produce, and for 
whom most human energy is expend- 
ed? What constitutes extravagance? 
3. As to the question, Why does 
Labor distrust not merely the Govern- 
ment, but also its own leaders? Here, 
again, we must remember that Labor is 
‘human. Why do human beings dis- 
trust one another? Always as the 
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result of either ignorance or experience, 
or both. Labor distrusts the Govern- 
ment both because of experience and 
because of ignorance; it distrusts its 
own leaders as the result, mainly, of 
experience. And in each case the 
distrust is something more serious than 
mere want of confidence. It is that 
most unpleasant of all doubts which 
casts serious reflections on the honesty 
of the distrusted. 

For the ignorance which leads Labor 
to distrust the Government successive 
Governments are to blame. This 
ignorance is of two kinds, being in part 
congenital and in part the result of 
that policy which withholds informa- 
tion from the public. The congenital 
ignorance of today is the fault of 
Governments and of educationalists 
two or three generations back. Since 
this fault is being perpetuated in its 
entirety by the authorities today, it 
will of course continue to act through- 
out two or three generations to come. 
Here let it be admitted that the con- 
genital ignorance from which Labor 
suffers, and which no one can remove 
in a moment, is to some extent an 
excellent reason for that other ignor- 
ance which ministerial action fosters. 
A little knowledge of certain present 
occurrences: would undoubtedly be 
bad for the suddenly informed, if 
only because they have not the breadth 
of outlook, the comprehensive mental 
grasp, which can only be obtained by 
the individual whose forbears have 
read abundantly and _ intelligently. 
In the ranks of Labor we find the 
highest living authorities on working- 
class matters generally. This is the 
knowledge which Labor would be well 
advised to use for its own real advance- 
ment both now and in the future. 
That Labor does not and cannot be 
expected to understand international 
affairs is the fault of men dead and 
gone. If it is reasonable to blame our 
ancestors for having bequeathed us 
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nothing, then also it is reasonable for 
us to bestir ourselves on behalf of 
posterity, and try to remedy the 


_ defect. 


Labor is, however, particularly well 
informed about one thing—and that 


_ is the treatment it ‘as received at the 


hands of this and former Governments. 
Too many assurances, amounting al- 
most to promises but remaining un- 
fulfilled will undermine the confidence 
of any recipients. Bitter indeed is 
the anger when, at a later date, per- 
suasive oratory is more carefully 
examined and found to have been a 
mere husk. The House of Commons 
had its faith in orators worn out many 
years ago. Labor is approaching the 
same condition. 

The individual who, having trusted 
another, comes ultimately to suspect 
him cannot be charged with ignorance. 
Labor distrust of Labor leaders is the 
result of experience. So far back as 
August 1913 we find the Press asking, 
“Ts there a Labor Party?” While 
there is Labor there will always be a 
Labor Party, though it may reasonably 
be hoped that, in spite of events 
likely to happen in the near future, 
Labor may see the wisdom of devoting 
more attention to matters More im- 
portant than the return of Members to 
the House of Commons. Reference 
has already been made to some of the 
accusations brought against Labor 
Members. Baldly, the position is 
this. Labor feels that, when its repre- 
sentatives attain’ a certain eminence, 
they are in danger of being “bought.” 
This suggestion seldom or never im- 
plies actual bribery; the term is used 
to convey the notion of influence 
obtained even by ordinarily courteous 
address. Labor is not used to com- 
mon politeness from its social superiors, 
and only Labor can understand how 
vast is the influence which may be 
exercised in this way. Democracy 
wants leaders who will remain Demo- 
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crats. Hence the Shop Stewards, 
whose origin and influence will be 
dealt with more fully presently. Labor 


has learned by bitter experience that. 


the Leader, be he Member of Parlia- 
ment or mere Trade Union official, 
who reaches a certain eminence is 
apt to soar beyond the reach of his 
followers. The position is bizarre; 
much might be written of informal 
workshop discussion on the questions 
involved. One man says, “Wouldn’t 
you do the same if ever you had the 
luck to get there?’ But his mate 
replies, ‘‘Ain’t you tired of letting them 
climb on your back and give you a 
kick on the dome as they hop to the 
next stage?”’ 

In short, on the one hand, “‘Can a 
man remaining in the ranks lead from 
that position?’’ On the other, “Can 
a leader remain in, or even in touch 
with, the ranks?’’ There lies the 
crux of the problem. 

4. The direct influence of Syndicalist 
doctrine on Labor in this country is 
negligible. It is true that in the work- 
shop, the mess-room and the market- 
place the man who suggests going the 
entire animal.is sometimes given a 
hearing; but almost invariably he 
is regarded as a fanatic, whose claim 
to attention rests solely upon the fact 
that he can amuse the crowd who, 
being always human, appreciate the 
innocence which invites leg-pulling. 
Though the Universal Strike has never 
been seriously contemplated, yet in 
the years 1911-12 there were enough 
simultaneous strikes in this country to 
make it abundantly clear to the 
British workman that he and his would 
be the first and the greatest sufferers 
under any such movement. The sug- 
gestion that all powers of government 
should be usurped by any one class 
makes no appeal to true democrats, 
while the idea that national ‘business 
should be managed by the least well 
educated is openly scouted by the 
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more intelligent and influential, if 
least noisy, workingmen. Our Press 
insists that the public generally shall 
derive its ideas of Labor from what 
ranters say to Labor: audiences. 

The indirect influence of Syndicalism 
upon Labor is a far more serious thing. 
We find that not only educated persons, 
but even the Government of the 
country has been misled by the Press 
into a dread of the comprehensive 
strike and the usurpation, or at- 
tempted usurpation, of power by 
manual labor as the next move in 
Labor’s policy. The trouble between 
the Government and the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers (familiarly 
known as the ‘“Mals’’) furnishes as 
striking an instance as we shall find. 
It is openly asserted in working-class 
circles that, prior to the introduction 
of the Man Power Bill, the Govern- 
ment, seeking to divide the workers, 
had given preferential treatment to 
the engineers. When the engineers 
in opposition demanded a continua- 
tion of special treatment and lonely 
conferences, Authority refused because 
—so Labor contends—the section of 
workers thus bought over was now 
deemed tco small. The position of the 
wedge was not found satisfactory. 
The separation of only two hundred 
thousand from the remaining million 
was not regarded by the official mind 
as a sufficiently central cleavage. 
This, however, is not the entire ex- 
planation of the opposition encountered 
by the Bill. The working classes 
dread the introduction of Mass Pro- 
duction on any extensive scale. There 
is a feeling that any attempt to take 
skilled men for the army, while dilutees 
are left, means a crippling of the 
finances of the skilled and the giving of 
further training to the unskilled—two 
important points to be gained by the 
employer class in the furthering of 
their end. 

The influence of Socialism is much 
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less than might be expected, because 
so many different varieties of the 
doctrine are constantly being offered 
for working-class consumption. Trades 
Unions in the past have shown re- 
luctance to sink minor differences 
and unite on broad principles. And 
the cry of individual Socialists, be 
their particular creed what it may, 
is ever the same: ‘This is the true 
Socialism, to which others are not 
yet educated up.’’ Unions may join 
hands to arrive at one definite end 
when that end is practically within 
sight, but they are reluctant to enter 
upon an alliance which must remain 
in force for a term of years while a 
continuous policy is being followed. 
The supposed merits of State Control 
have lost much of their seeming value 
in the eyes of thoughtful workingmen. 
They are not satisfied with the various 
Education Acts or with what they 
know of the forthcoming Bill, the 
benefits of State Insurance or the 
Government’s treatment of many war 
problems. From South Wales we 
were told, in February last, that ‘‘The 
only emotion which assuages the acute 
and deplorable differences between 
employers and employees is a growing 
common hatred of State Control.’ 
Upon the question in its entire breadth 
—Socialism or no? if one approaches a 
number of the quietly influential men, 
the replies obtained are in very close 
agreement and may be epitomized 
thus: ‘All men are not equal, and 
never can be equal; but we have yet 
to learn that there are reasonable 
grounds for denying a sufficient share 
of either light, air, food or rest to any 
men, women. or children. What form 
of inferiority constitutes the bar?’ 
The agreement in thought indicated 
is remarkable, since the men chosen 
are of the class or type which neither 
shouts nor troubles itself overmuch 
about the exchange of ideas; the 
conclusions, in fact, are arrived at 
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independently. Such men generally 
wield great influence, though they 
neither seek it nor advertise the 
fact. 

Pacificism has passed through three. 
distinct stages in Labor circles. There 
has been much misunderstanding in 
this connection. Workingmen and 
women are perfectly honest in their 
desire for peace, “extra money or 
no.” To them the pacificist is the 
crank who desires the wrong or use- 
less sort of peace; and, if they discuss 
matters at all with such propagandists, 
it is merely to ask how Germany is to 
be bound. In the first of the three 
stages we saw the well-developed 
tendency to hound the pacificist down, 
but, as months grew into years, as 
casualty lists seemed to grow longer 
and longer, as the Government com- 
mitted ineptitude after ineptitude, and 


as the Press slipped back into its dis- 


honorable methods with regard to 
Labor, there was serious talk of a 
“League of Nations,’’ and of a bigger 
share for Labor in the. control of 
matters international. Then came the 
Russian upheaval which, developing 
into Bolshevism, consolidated a cer- 
tain amount of scattered opinion 
among the workers here, and produced 
the formula: ‘‘Now that Russia has 
gained freedom for the People, why 
cannot we and Germany do the 
same?”’ Note here two significant 
points: the Man Power Bill did not 
propose to take any men from the 
shipbuilding industry, yet the ship- 
builders were opposing it; and, at 
about the same time, peace meetings, 
which had formerly been broken up 
by the people, were now being dis- 
persed by the police. And that section 
of the Press which has always been 


. most disingenuous in its dealings with 


Labor was at this stage much more 
virulent against Prussianism than were 
its contemporaries, and more emphatic 
in reiteration of the impossibility of 
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peace until Germany should have 
been smashed into submission. This 
denunciation of Prussianism and in- 
sistence on its humiliation were no 
doubt justified by facts, but it is un- 
fortunate that a group of journals 
whose attitude towards the workers 
had long been suspect should be 
loudest in the ery. 

Fortunately, however, through all 
such talk, Labor hears the voices it 
has learned in a subconscious way to 
respect, the voices of men who seek no 
leadership and whose one hope it is 
that reason may prevail. Such men 
have for months past been content to 
ask but two questions: ‘‘How can we 
make peace with a Government of 
baby-killing pirates?’”’ “How can we 
negotiate with a people still subject to 
baby-killing pirates?” It is to such 
influence that the third stage in 
Labor’s attitude to pacificism is mainly 
due. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that, down toabout the end of February 
last, Labor extremists continued to 
rejoice over events in Russia and to 
express admiration for, and faith in, 
Lenin, Trotzky and the rest of the 
Bolsheviks. While it is never safe to 
prophesy concerning our extremists, 
yet it is always comforting to reflect 
that they are few in number and their 
power is in no direct proportion to the 
noise they make. At least this is 
certain, that recent events in Russia 
have formed a useful lesson; and some 
of our hotheads are, for the time at 
least, less aggressive. 

5. Labor’s attitude on the war is, 
like that of every other section of the 
community, a complex thing. New 
suspicions have come into being, dor- 
mant ones have been aroused. New 
vistas have been opened up, familiar 
ones closed. Casualty lists have been 
scanned in trepidation till the presence 
there of a familiar name has rendered 
further search unnecessary. Labor, in 
fact, is human. Yet Labor must pay 
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for lost time though sons be maimed 
or deaths occur. 

Of the suspicions aroused in the 
various types of working-class mind 
not much need be said. It has been 
urged, for example, that this War 
was brought about by the Government. 
because the workers were becoming-too 
strong; that it. was engineered by 
newspaper men in search of copy; that 
coal-owners, ship-owners or munition- 
makers precipitated it for the sake of 
increased business and inflated prices; 
and that Capitalists generally were 
responsible for it in their greed for 
world markets. Yet, in spite of these 
wild assertions, British working-class 
opinion was enthusiastically in favor 
of the war throughout the autumn of 
1914, simply because Belgium needed 
help and our Government was pledged 
to defend her. At a later date men- 
tion was made of the Congo, and, still 
later, workers began to find fault with 
secret diplomacy. But, while these 
changes were taking place, so too were 
others of more direct importance to 
the working classes. Hundreds of 
men who had striven with enthusiasm 
to enrol in the army were not permitted 
to do so on the ground that they were 
necessary to the country in their 
ordinary employ. Later, all these 
enthusiasts were either conscribed or 
sneered at in the columns of our daily 
Press as cowardly shirkers. Much of 
the talk concerning patriotism, too, 
was ill advised. The laborer’s ex- 
perience is insular; from that ex- 
perience he is apt to conclude that he 
is given the worst of things generally. 
Why, then, should he love the country 
in whieh he is so treated? Sense of 
honor and love of fair play will move 
him deeply when the suggestion of 
patriotism will leave him cold. His 
own knowledge does not lead him to 
overseas comparisons; while his well- 
founded distrust of the Press prevents 
his acceptance of much that he reads. 
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Many of the strikes which have 
occurred since the outbreak of war are 
directly attributable to Government 
blundering. Had food prices not been 
permitted to soar to unwarranted 
heights, wages might have remained 
more nearly at their normal level.* 
If one section of Labor is given a bonus, 
why should not all others get it? A 
loaf costs the clerk in Government 
employ quite as much as is paid for it 
by the munition worker; yet the muni- 
tioner, already in receipt of a much 
higher rate of pay than the clerk, 
receives twice the added bonus granted, 
as Authority is careful to state, to 
meet the added cost of living. Con- 
cerning the outcome of the war: to 
Labor it is simply unthinkable that 
Great Britain should be conquered, but 
dread of extensive Mass Production 
and the maintenance of high food 
prices is strongly marked. Concerning 
food prices, Labor knows that there 


was a huge all-round increase at the 
time of the Crimean War, and no 
commensurate drop when peace was 


restored. It will be found later that 
our working classes are determined to 
spare no effort in the attaining of the 
two ends which seem to them all- 
important: there shall be no more war 
if Labor can prevent it, and the nation 
which has imposed the duty to fight 
shall grant the right to work at a 
living wage. 

The extent and direction of the 
Shop Stewards’ influence may be 
gathered from the reasons generally 
accepted for the creation of the office. 
It has been mentioned that Labor is 
weary of the type of leader who is apt 
to soar to a plane where the wishes 
and influence of his constituents can 
no longer reach him. The kind of 
encouragement given by Parliament 


*On Feb, 20, 1918, it was announced that 
the Food Controller was about to issue: an 


m 

's with the object of main- 

ng prices. Why was this not done two 
years earlier? } . 
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and the Press to Labor leaders has 
largely deprived Labor of the services 
of those leaders. It is now demanded 
by the workers that their representa- 
tives and mouthpieces shall remain in 
closer touch with them. The one 
other important reason for the creation 
of the office of Shop Steward is of an 
even more painful suggestiveness. 
Labor has been led to conclude that 
the Government sometimes allows 
minor officials to speak as with full 
authority, only to repudiate these 
subordinates at a later date. Labor 
has now adopted such a device, 
principally with a view to safeguarding 
Trade Union funds. But Labor is not 
always dishonorable or unreasonable 
in this matter; witness the following 
authentic story. The workers in a 
shop forming part of a large factory 
demanded the provision of a bomb- 
proof dugout; their Shop Steward laid 
their demand before the Manager, 
who met the request fairly, pointing 
out first that compliance was not 
possible in the situation, since any 
dugout would immediately be flooded, 
and next that the request was scarcely 
reasonable, the shop being already 
splinter-proof, therefore as well pro- 
tected as other shops and the average 
dwelling-house. The Steward, whether 
convinced or no, became abusive. 
Theré the matter would no doubt have 
been allowed to rest but for the inter- 
vention of the workers in the shop, 
who wrote to the Manager expressing 
their thanks and their regrets, dis- 
sociating themselves from the attitude 
of their Steward. 

6. The general tendency to break 
away from Trade Unionism is less easy 
to explain. In spite of a lengthy 
newspaper wrangle, psychologists have 
not yet determined the reason which 
induces a child to crawl up a stairease— 
presumably because there is no one 
reason which can be deemed all- 
sufficing as an explanation of the 
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phenomenon. Similarly, no general 
tendency or movement on the part of 
a large body of adults can ever be 
attributed to one simple cause. The 
vain effort to sum up the situation in 
very few words, and as the outcome of 
but one cause, invariably results in a 
formula needing much expansion. For 
example, a bald assertion that trade 
unionists generally are seceding from 
unionism because they are not satisfied 
with its achievements will not help us 
much. 

Trade Unionism, as we know it to- 
day, is losing grip on its members 
because its internal policy was never 
sound, and because its external policy, 
which had perforce to be left largely 
in the hands of leaders, has been to a 
great extent abandoned by those 
leaders. So great is the weakness of 
internal policy that it-might almost be 
aserted of this policy that it does not 
exist. The man whose ‘language or 
behavior is objectionable may be 
deemed a courageous being or a 
humorist by the worst type of his 
fellow unionists, but there are others 
who know that he is doing more harm 
to the movement than any blacklegs 
could accomplish in so short a time. 
It is deplorable that under existing 
conditions such a man may be deemed 
a good unionist. 'The man who drinks 
to excess is unfortunately apt to be 
lionized by the majority of his mates, 
though there are others who can see 
no great future for the system which 
is satisfied merely to bundle him out 
of sight on the occasion of a strike 
parade. No Government concerning 
itself only with foreign policy could be 
deemed a good Government. Such 
hollowness goes far to explain restive- 
ness among unionists, as well as the 
fact that the best minds among them 
are dissatisfied, though the imperative 
need of unity is not lost sight 
of. If Trade Unions are to con- 
tinue as a power, they must insist 
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upon a certain standard of decency 
among their members. The-man who 
is deliberately offensive to total 
strangers is probably robbing his wife 
and children. He cannot reasonably 
claim to be on an equality with the 
average citizen. When men of this 
unpleasant type are “called out’’ by 
their Union, they respond readily 
enough and may show fortitude under 
privation. But this should not be 
deemed their whole duty. The value 
of public opinion has been demon- 
strated again and again in connection 
with strikes. It is for the ill-behaved 
to reflect that their conduct has been 
alienating that opinion and giving 
color to the worst kind of misrepre- 
sentation in the Capitalist Press. Let 
Trade Unionists realize that the evil 
done by “Blue noses’ is at least 
as great as that accomplished by 
“Blacklegs.”’ 

Trade Unionism in the past has 
concentrated its efforts on external or 
fighting policy. There is now a tend- 
ency among leaders to abandon that 
policy. So bad were the manners of 
most masters a short time back that 
today we find a very little courtesy 
having a wonderful effect on the men. 
Small wonder that the men’s leaders, 
suddenly in touch with their social 
superiors, now think, or believe they 
think, that the interests of Capital and 
Labor are not very far apart, indeed 
almost identical. Yet ‘Capital and 
Labor’’ is often only another expres- 
sion for ‘Buyer and Seller.’”” When the 
Labor leader realizes that capitalists 
are ‘‘not such bad chaps after all,’’ he 
has made a distinct advance. But he 
is apt’ to outrun the truth implied. 
Capital, like Labor, is human; each is 
striving to gain its own end. Compe- 
tition and combativeness may be 
interchangeable terms. The competi- 
tion between Capital and Labor means 
simply this, that Labor is making a 
determined bid to wrest from Capital 
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something more like an adequate share 
of the pleasanter necessaries of life, 
practically the whole of which are now 
in the hands of Capital. - Other things 
being equal, it is probable that in any 
such strife the more aggressive will 
win. But other things are by no 
means equal. Capital is in possession; 
it has the power of the purse and the 
power of the Press; while on the 
other hand, paradox though it seem, 
Labor’s greatest asset is its reasonable 
need. 

It has been demonstrated in many 
ways that strong Trade Uniors are of 
benefit to the entire community. 
Therefore it is to be hoped that the 
present restiveness among ‘Trade 
Unionists will soon adjust itself. 
Remedy for the internal weakness is 
entirely a matter for the men; for 
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the external troubles Government aid 
must be sought. The Law which 
grants redress to the individual who 
has been slandered must be so amended 
that sections of the community which 
have been maligned shall be provided 
with constitutional means of righting 
themselves in the eyes of the Public. 
The Public arbitrates justly on facts 
laid before it, but does not yet realize 
that, when Capital and Labor are 
disputing, it is only Capital which in 
present conditions can freely address 
the Court. If Labor cannot make its 
voice heard in the columns of the 
Capitalist Daily Press, its first aim 
should be to start and to circulate an 
adequate Press of its own. Such a 
Press will be worth more, in the long 
run, than many Labor Members at 
Westminster. 





THE UNITED STATES. 


When the American War of Inde- 


pendence began the population of the . 


Thirteen Original English colonies in 
America was estimated at about four 
millions, men, women and children, 
whites and blacks, all included. At 
the present time the population of the 
United States is well over 100 millions. 
In another two years there will be a 
census which will give us the actual 
figures. But we may be confident that 
the numbers are well over 100 millions. 
In considerably less than a century 
and a half the population of the country 
has grown from 4 millions, there or 
thereabouts, to 110 millions possibly at 
present. Or, to put it differently, the 
population has been multiplied more 
than 25 times. When the Colonists 
refused to acknowledge the right of 
the English Parliament to tax them 


they were so few that their attitude 
was looked upon as almost as ridicu- 
lous as is the attitude of Ireland at 
present. Not only was the population 
small, but it consisted in the North of 
free men, and in the South of free men 
and slaves, while each one of the thir- 
teen colonies had a separate govern- 
ment, and no one had any connection 
with any other except such as arose 
out of the fact that they were all sub- 
ject to the British Crown. It seemed 
to Englishmen, almost without excep- 
tion, that it was a mad thing of the 
Colonists to threaten rebellion. Very 
many Englishmen objected, it is true, 
to the taxing of America by the English 
Parliament alone.. But that both 
legally and constitutionally Parliament 
possessed the right was never seriously 
questioned. It was assumed, there- 
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fore, that the colonies were so divided 
from one another, and, even within the 
borders of each the rights of the popu- 
lation were so different, that serious 
resistance could not be apprehended; 
and so with a light heart George the 
Third and his ministers plunged into 
a struggle which tore the Empire 
asunder, and led to the birth of what 
is now one of the very greatest of exist- 
ing political entities. The War of In- 
dependence, as every reader knows, 
ended in a Peace Treaty in 1782 which 
acknowledged the full independence of 
the United States. Thirty years later 
a second war between the United 
States and England took place, and it 
redounded as little either to the credit 
or to the power of the latter as did the 
first. It is mentioned hereto bring 
clearly before the mind of the reader 
that, short as is yet the life of the 
United States, it has been by no means 
unwilling to engage in war whenever it 
considered its interests interfered with. 
Somewhat later the new Republic en- 
gaged in a third war, this time with 
Mexico, which resulted in giving it 
California, New Mexico, and other rich 
territory. Previously, it may be added, 
the Republic had bought from the 
Emperor Napoleon the whole of the 
French possessions bordering upon the 
United States. By this purchase, and 
by the war with Mexico, the United 
States became mistress of a vast terri- 
tory covering a great part of a mighty 
continent. Before the first century of 
the independence of the United States 
ended it had engaged in a fourth great 
war, far more serious and expensive 
than any of the preceding. We refer, 
of course, to the great Civil War. It 
lasted for four years. During the first 
two of them the South seemed in a fair 
way of winning. During the last two 
the tables were completely turned. In 
the end the South was thoroughly ex- 
hausted, and had to submit without 
obtaining terms of any kind. The 
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whole of the slaves in the South were 
emancipated. The constitutions of the 
several Southern States were recon- 
structed, and for a time a military 
force held the subdued Republics in 
control. The costliness of this conflict, 
both in life and in money, was so great 
that many persons who had a great 
reputation in their day assumed that 
generations must pass before the United 
States really recovered from the effects. 
The view was as short-sighted and as 
wrong as that of George the Third and 
his ministers. In a surprisingly short 
time the United States engaged in a 
fifth war, this time with Spain, which 
gave to it a commanding position in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and also important 
foreign possessions in the East and 
the West. Thus, in considerably less 
than a century and a half the United 
States has grown into one of the might- 
iest of existing powers and likewise one 
of the richest. 

How did it makes such strides in so 
very short an interval? The answer 
is simple and complete. By adopting 
and acting truly up to a real Demo- 
cratic policy, not a pretended Democ- 
racy, such as we hear so often talked 
of here at home. True Democracy 
made the United States what it is. 
But it would be misleading the reader 
if we did not add that fortune fa- 
vored it in a wonderfully striking way. 
The woeful misgovernment of Ireland 
brought in 1846, 1847, and 1848 one 
of the worst famines the world has 
seen for long. Multitudes were swept 
away by real hunger, and there followed 
a plague, which, if possible, was even 
more destructive. Men and women, 
therefore, in the vigor of their youth, 
fled from the country as if it were 
doomed to destruction. At the time 
the success of railway building in Eng- 
land had been made manifest, and 
there was an earnest desire in the 
United States to open up the territory 
north, south, east, and west. The in- 
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pouring of famishing Irishmen pro- 
vided the labor. They came needing 
work of any kind provided it came 
quickly. And they eagerly, therefore, 
accepted employment on the railways. 
Moreover, there had been a multitude 
of unsuccessful attempts at insurrec- 
tion in Europe. And they had been 
put down with a stern cruelty that 
drove multitudes of Germans and 
Austrians across the Atlantic. Thus, 
the incoming of foreigners was excep- 
tionally great, and the newcomers were 
men who made excellent workers and 
excellent soldiers. In a wonderfully 
short time, population pushed north, 
northwest, and west. Land was 
settled. Towns grew up with bewilder- 
ing suddenness. And the trade of the 
country grew as if by magic. When 
the Irish and the German immigration 
began to slacken there sprang up a 
desire to follow them on the part of 
Scandinavians, Russians, and other 
Slavs, and the new immigration soon 


began to equal the old and to increase 
the population in an almost bewilder- 


ing manner. The mistakes, the mis- 
government, the brutality of the Euro- 
pean Governments have thus largely 
contributed to the rapid and amazing 
growth of the United States. But the 
real cause was the liberality with which 
the country was thrown open to all 
comers. The starving Irish were, for 
the most part Catholics, and even in 
the United States there was a small 
section of ‘‘No Popery’’ zealots. But 
the great body of the people were 
Democrats of the true type. They re- 
fused to impose any test; and they 
legislated so that every man who 
showed himself willing to work and 
willing to make himself a good citizen 
should obtain all the rights of citizen- 
ship.in four short years. The same 
liberality has not been shown of late. 
Some tests for some years past have 
been applied. They are, after all, not 
very serious tests. Still there:is not 
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the broad-minded Liberalism that ani- 
mated the people and the statesmen of 
the middle of last century. For all that 
the United States, because of its open- 
handed welcome to all who would come 
and prove themselves good citizens, 
has succeeded in less than a century 
and a half in multiplying her popula- 
tion twenty-five times. 

It would be absurd, of course, to say 
that the Americans made no mistake. 
And it would be misleading the reader 
who has not studied the matter for 
himself if we were to declare that the 
United States now is free from all in- 
ternal difficulties. On the contrary, 
she has one very serious problem be- 
fore her. But as she has safely solved 
more difficult problems we do not 
doubt that she will settle this one with 
advantage to herself. We mean, of 
course, the existence of a very large’ 
minority of colored people whose re- 
lations with the whites throughout the 
South are exceedingly strained; and 
who, therefore, cannot truly be said to 
enjoy the benefits of real citizenship. 
But, as already said, the American 
people are Democrats through and 
through, and though they will not em- 
ploy very strong measures as long as 
they are not driven to them by a stern 
and very unpleasant necessity, yet in 
all their history hitherto they never 
shrank from what required to be done, 
let the consequences be what they may. 
The colored people are nominally free. 
But they were not given land when the 
great Civil War was ended. That was 
undoubtedly a very grave mistake. 
Furthermore, the victorious North did 
not establish a genuinely efficient sys- 
tem of education for the colored people. 
Owing to these mistakes, or prejudices, 
call them what you like, the color 
problem is a serious problem. But it 
will be solved. Unfortunately; the 
southern whites had from the beginning 
thrown in their lot with the Demo- 
cratic Party. It will be recollected that 
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Washington himself was a Southerner, 
and so were very many of the leading 
men of the time. Consequently the 
ultimate struggle between North and 


South had to be fought out on the part. 


of the great majority of the American 
people by the Republican Party, and 
the Republican Party was not as com- 
pletely imbued with the necessity for a 
thorough Democratic policy as was 
the Democratic Party. No doubt 
there will be a trying time owing to 
this state of things, but it will be got 
over. For the colored people are, com- 
pared with the whites, a small minority. 
They are proud of their citizenship of 
the great Republic. And in fairness it 
must be added that in spite of their 
many trials they are wonderfully pa- 
tient and long-suffering. We enter- 
tain no doubt, then, that the question 
will be solved with no serious setback 
to the Republic. 

Now let us turn to the history of 
England during the same time. And 
let us see how it is that we are a 
divided people unwilling to pull to- 
gether even during a great war. The 
first reason, of course, is that England 
has been governed throughout by the 
idle rich; and, therefore, always avoid- 
ed really Democratic measures. At 
the time of the American War she re- 
pealed part of her persecuting laws 
against the Catholics. But she had 
very little option in the matter, for she 
was at the time pushed hard by the 
Americans, the French, and the Dutch. 
There was also a strong armed neutral- 
ity amongst the Northern Powers. 
And furthermore, the Irish Protestants 
themselves were organized, and armed, 
and with arms in their hands demanded 
concessions for their Catholic fellow 
countrymen. Again, when the great 
War with Revolutionary France broke 
out, the fear of revolutionary France 
and the extent to which French 
theories were popular in England com- 
pelled a second repeal of the “No 
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Popery’”’ legislation. Finally, in 1820, 
when a dangerously large portion of 
the British Army consisted of Irish- 
men, the worst of the Penal Laws were 
got rid of. But in every case, then and 
now, concession has had to be wrung 
by some sort of threat. Nothing has 
been done graciously. Nothing has 
been done freely. Nothing has been 
done in a manner that would convincé 
the discontented that the old policy 
was renounced once and forever. Even 
in England and Scotland the same kind 
of attitude was taken up. The Charter 
agitation seemed so formidable in the 
great year of revolution that the Duke 
of Wellington put himself at the head 
of the Army that was intended to pro- 
tect London. And it was only step by 
step, and because desperate strikes 
threatened to undermine the prosperity 
of the country, that even the trade 
unions were able to win the position 
they now have attained to. Here at 
home, in consequence, we have some- 
what about 45 millions of people, or at 
the outside fifty, while in America there 
are certainly over 100 millions. Before 
the War broke out, putting China 
aside, there were three pre-eminently 
great Powers in the world. The Brit- 
ish Empire stood first, with very 
nearly 450 millions of people. The 
Russian Empire came second with a 
population variously estimated at from 
160 to 180 millions. And the United 
States came third with a population 
close up to 100 millions. Russia has 
broken down, we trust only temporarily. 
But for the moment, at all events, there 
is no Russia. Therefore, there remain 
only two really Great Powers, the Brit- 
ish Empire and the United States. The 
United States has been for little more 
than a year at war, and already she has 
actually raised three great Liberty 
Loans amounting in the aggregate to 
£1,811,600,000; while she has lent to 
the Entente Allies, £992,120,000. Im- 
migrants will pour in when peace re- 
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turns as they have been doing for so 

long a time past. And when the second 

centenary of the Treaty that 

recognized their independence arrives, 
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it will not be surprising if the 
population of the United States is 
semething fast approaching 200 
millions. 





OTHER TIMES. 


By W. Pert RIpce. 


Mrs. Garstin, with four children to 
be taken to Broadstairs, and much to 
arrange that their father should be 
able to fend for himself during the 
week of holiday, made the house at 
Lewisham resound.. There was no es- 
caping from her voice. It invaded 
every room. Her husband, returning 
home with his evening newspaper, and 
anxious to make up his mind concern- 
ing a statement in the House that 
day by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, attempted to fly to the Rec- 
reation Ground, and was called back 
imperatively. 

“Have you ever noticed, Alfred,’ 
she demanded with elaborate satire— 
“perhaps you haven’t, and if it’s the 
fault of your eyesight, I’m not blaming 
you—but have you ever observed that 
I’ve got only one pair of hands? It’s a 
drawback, I know, but there you are, 
and there’s no use in blinking the 
facts.” 

“If I can help in any way whatso- 
ever——’”’ he began. 

“Help?” echoed Mrs. Garstin, with 
a short laugh. ‘‘You help? That’s a 
novel idea, that is. Something in the 
nature of a brain-wave, surely, Wonder 
is it hasn’t oceurred to you before.” 

“Whenever I’ve chanced to make 
the offer——” 

“How many times, I ask you, in the 
course of our married life, have you 
suggested doing a stroke of work about 
the house?” 

“Just as many times,’’ said Garstin, 


with a touch of spirit, ‘‘as you’ve told 
me that domestic occupation was your 
business and not mine.” 

‘“‘What I’ve said before,’”’ she de- 
elared, ‘I say now. I can do the 
packing up, and all I want you for is 
to sit on.the lid of the trunk, once 
everything is in. Do you think you’ve 
got intelligence enough for that?” 

Obeying commands, he took a chair 
near the window, and, conforming 
with directions, he tried not to make 
too much clatter by rustling the leaves 
of his journal. The task became im- 
posed on him of looking out for the 
junior Alfred, who was credited by his 
mother with the shocking offense of 
playing cricket when he knew, as well 
as anybody, better than anyone in 
fact, that his services were required to 
make an express and most urgent call 
at the laundry at Ladywell. Mrs. 
Garstin, proceeding with her work, 
openly regretted the circumstance 
that not one of her children took the 
least notice of warnings and instruc- 
tions issued to them. 

“Anything you want got in for 
supper, my dear?”’ asked her husband. 

The question, put in deferential 
tones, was accepted as slander by in- 
nuendo. Garstin was asked to explain, 
frankly and straightforwardly, what 
he meant by it. Had he, in his expe- 
rience, known her to omit making 
provision for meals, and, if so, would 
he kindly furnish date and exact par- 
ticulars. On the other hand, was this a 
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mere device to leave the house, and 
her company, and if so, why not admit 
it, instead of beating about the bush in 
a way that could be referred to only 
as cowardly, unmanly, unfair. He 
pleaded that his inquiry had been put 
without malice aforethought, and dis- 
cussion on this point was in full swing 
when the eldest boy arrived, warm 
with the task of carrying a hamper, the 
eontents of which balked his mother 
from delivering a prepared address on 
the faults noticeable in youth when the 
age of fourteen was nearly reached, and 
end of schooldays near. Mrs. Garstin, 
in taking out the white garments from 
the laundry, and placing them in the 
tin trunk, said Alfred would find life 
very different when he started work 
in the city warehouse that had been 
good enough to provide occupation for 
many years to his father. 

“‘You’ve been on velvet hitherto, my 
lad,” she went on. ‘‘You’ve had it all 
your own way. Once you get to 
Gresham Street, and find yourself under 
control, you'll look back on these 
happy days, and think of the time 
when you were allowed to run wild and 
do just as you jolly well pleased.”’ 

The boy, rather amazed by the de- 
scription given, offered to clean the 
boots of the household in the scullery, 
and this was grudgingly accepted. He 
had, however, to submit the results to 
his mother’s close inspection, and if he 
cherished any hopes of receiving com- 
pliment, or of being exempt from 
criticism, disappointment was in store. 
Mrs. Garstin, foreseeing the possibility 
that Alfred’s conduct at the warehouse 
would lead him to the occupation of 
shoe-black in the Railway Approach 
near London Bridge, prophesied that 
disputes with customers there were 
bound to be frequent and severe. The 
children returned; discovery here of 
their big brother sent them into a 
state of joyous exhilaration. 

“Bed!” ordered their mother. Her 
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gesture was one that would have been 
appropriate to Lady Macbeth, in the 
more serious acts of the play. 

Alfred and his father talked in 
lowered tones during the absence of 
the rest upstairs. Alfred hoped father 
might not be lonely whilst the Broad- 
stairs holiday was on; father said the 
time would soon go by, but he would 
certainly feel glad when they all came 
back. Besides, children could do with 
a bit of a rest at the seaside once in a 
year. And it did mother good, 
too. 

“Wish she didn’t grumble quite 
so much,” remarked young Alfred, 
tentatively. ‘‘What I mean is, she 
seems to make a lot out of nothing. 
Mountains out of molehills. Every 
little incident that happens, no matter 
how small——”’ 

Father could not permit Alfred to 
speak in this way concerning his 
mother. Such remarks could be 
founded only ona lack of appreciation 
of the circumstances that attended do- 
mestic life. Consider the thousand-and- 
one details that in a household had to 
be reckoned with and managed! Look 
at the fact that all had to be done 
within four walls! Bear in mind 
the want of visitors, and someone 
with whom conversation might be 
exchanged. 

‘“‘But what would she do,”’ demanded 
the boy, not quite convinced, “if she 
had something real and definite to 
grumble at?”’ 

His father hesitated before speaking. 

‘‘Let’s set to and lay the tablecloth,” 
he said. ? 


Years later, and neighbors, once 


aloof, now. call. They bring, of an 
evening, letters, passed by the Censor, 
for Mrs. Garstin to read; they speak 
of calls made at convalescent homes; 
they want her opinions concerning 
Russia, air raids, the Controller of 
Food. To them, Mrs Garstin gives re- 
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assuring views, and speaks cheerfully 
of her husband, now-home from France, 
and in the Third London General, and 
of Alfred and the marvelous repairs 
effected on the soldier lad at Roe- 
hampton. She refers to the three 
others as being as good as gold. 

‘‘Why I like coming to see her,” ex- 
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plains one visitor to another, outside 
the house, ‘“‘is that she never allows 
nothing to upset her. Always calm, 
and no grumbling. Suppose she’s never 
been anything else. Anyway, I do de- 
clare it’s a blessing and a comfort in 
these times that there’s such people to 
be found!’’ 





THE HIGHER PUNCTUALITY. 


By G. K. CuHestTEertTon. 


Some time ago, having the honor to 
write in Land and Water, I began my 
article by comparing the toleration of 
Prussia in Europe, after the war, to the 
presence of a cannibal’s butcher’s 
shop, hung with human bodies, in 
broad daylight in the streets of a 
modern city. There were some faint 
or playful protests against the goriness 
of the figure of speech; but Prussia 
ean generally be trusted to turn the 
most frantic figure into a fact. And 
my own image returned to my imagi- 
nation when I read recently, in a letter 
from an eye-witness in the villages 
evacuated by the Germans, that he 
had actually seen the corpse of a young 
girl hung on one of the hooks outside a 
butcher’s shop. It did not, of course, 
indicate anything so useful—we might 
almost say so excusable—as cannibal- 
ism. It indicated the deep, true- 
hearted Teutonic sense of humor; a 
thing somewhat unique in aesthetics; 
a cruelty that is not merely dirty, but 
greasy. And although the image be 
offensive—or, rather, because it is 
offensive—it is well to remember it; 
and to repeat in the plainest terms, 
what is as true in the hour of doubt or 
danger as it. would be in the hour of 
triumph; that if such things go ulti- 
mately uncondemned and_ unchas- 
tised in the European settlement—it 


will be strictly and precisely as if all 
the busy and peaceful life of that little 


‘foreign town were resumed, with folk 


flocking to market and to church, but 
with the fear of the barbarian still so 
heavy upon it that no man dared take 
down that body for decent burial, but 
all left it to swing and ret in the sun. 

But the position of the Allies, and 
especially of the Americans, permits 
another practical use for this small 
working model of < common shop, as 
the scene of a sor ewhat uncommon 
crime.. The point is this: that there 
would certainly be a limit to the ex- 
tent to which such a crime could be 
concealed or perpetuated by the mere 
coincidence of comings and goings. 
The corpse could not remain there 
long merely because one policeman 
passed just before it was impaled, and 
another when the shutters were up, 
and another in a fog, and another in a 
state of intoxication. If the moral 
sense of that city could ultimately be 
found to be against such an incident, 
it would also ultimately be found in 
effective combination against it. If 
there was a universal disapproval of 
crime, men could and would eventually 
be present in sufficient numbers to take 
down the corpse, and hang the butcher 
instead of the meat. 

Now, that is precisely the position of 
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Prussia in the world today. It isan 
ironic position; and the supremely 
valuable, but inevitably gradual ar- 
rival of American help is the great 
example of it. The blunder of the with- 
drawal of Russian help is another 
example of it. I call it a blunder be- 
cause even those who committed it 
are already calling it a blunder. It is 
a@ queer paradox that now, while 
Russia is politically most broken to 
- pieces, it is morally much more all of a 
piece again. At least, it is more all of 
a piece about the war. Save for the 
dubious motives of the Ukraine, it 
must now be almost solidly anti- 
German. Old-fashioned patriotic Rus- 
sians must be furious at the loss of 


their frontiers, and new revolutionary 


Russians equally furious at the fall of 
their barricades. One-half of Russia 
must mourn for glory and the national 
faith, and the other half for freedom 
and the international hope. And for 
both they have to blame the Germans. 
Whether or no they agree that the 
revolution against the Czar was right, 
the one thing in which they must 
logically all agree, is that the war 
against the Kaiser was right. In 
other words, they must all agree that 
they were, at least, entirely right to 
do the one thing that they have left off 
doing. And that is the irony of the 
present position everywhere ; it 1s not 
that the feeling of the world does not 
correspond to the cause of the Allies; 
it is simply that the facts of the world 
do not correspond to the feeling of the 
world. And if the whole Allied cause 
failed now, it would be but one huge 
and brutal blunder in synchrony. 
Failure of synchrony may mean the 
loss of a battle, or even the loss of a 
campaign; but I doubt if men would 
ever allow it to mean the final loss of 
a cause. Napoleon might very well 
have won Waterloo; England and 
Prussia might not have been ready to 
join up, just as Austria and Russia 
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were not, as a fact, ready to join up; 
but Russia and Austria, England and 
Prussia would not have abandoned the 
struggle for that. If the powers of the 
world were really against him to the 
last, he could not have conquered 
finally, though Quatre Bras had been 
more successful than Ligny. I use 
the parallel, of course, as a small and 
technical example; and with no refer- 
ence to the ridiculous though fashion- 
able comparison of Napoleon to the 
North-German militarist. - Napoleon 
was the heir of noble ideals, and him- 
self a great artist; there is nothing 
Napoleonic in any sense whatever, 
bad or good, in the stagnant material- 
ism of the Prussian mind. As for the 
present German Emperor, let his sun 
set on St. Helena when it has risen on 
Austerlitz. The most important dif- 
ference between the old case and the 
new, after the more blazing clarity of 
the moral issue, would be the fact that 
in the preseat case we count on our 
side, not, as of old, only antique and 
mysterious millions of the Russian 
Empire, but the very modern, very 
quick-witted and equally high-spirited 
millions of the American Republic. 
We hear a great deal about the busi- 
ness man in war; and a great deal of 
it is rubbish. We even hear a great 
deal about .the American business 
man; and most of it is very unjust to 
the American man, especially that part 
of it that is meant to be complimentary 
to him. The American is not only a 
genuine democrat, but is generally a 
genuine idealist. Even when he is 
really too commercial, it is often be- 
cause he idealizes commerce. Even 
when he does kill himself in the dollar- 
hunt, it is less for the dollar and much 
more for the hunt. But the American 
population does not, as some suppose, 
consist entirely of millionaires. The 
rest are quite civilized people; indeed, 
to speak seriously, they are not only 
civilized people, but essentially civic 
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people. The average American does 
truly desire to be a citizen, and not 
merely to be something in the city. 
Nevertheless, there is one virtue of the 
American citizen which may, without 
too wild a paradox, be described as the 
virtue of a business man. Even in an 
office life can be lived well; there are 
potential virtues buried even in busi- 
ness habits; and one of them is highly 
practical at this connection. Unless 
my impression of American psychology 
is very far out, the one thing an Ameri- 
can will not tolerate is this idea of the 
world civilization coming to an end by 
accident. He will certainly resent the 
notion that the world’s greatest battle 
should be not so much lost.as mislaid. 
He will not easily endure the idea of 
moral and material forces lying dis- 
used and derelict, while the whole 
world’s story ends wrong for want of 
them. In such a matter he will be in- 
spired, primarily, by an ideal which 
may be called the higher thrift, or even 
the higher punctuality. The General 
in Bernard Shaw’s play says he would 
not hang any gentleman by an Ameri- 
can clock; but the remark would be 
highly unjust to modern American 
clocks; and génerally to modern 
American machinery. And there is 
something of which the prompt and 
impatient American intelligence would 
be highly intolerant, in this vision of 
an almost cosmic collapse; which is as 
if the world and the planets should 
cease to turn and the sun should tum- 
ble out of the sky, merely because one 
town-clock was a little slow and the 
other a little fast. 

At this moment the Prussian is more 
unpopular in the world than he has 
ever yet been in the war. However 
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few or many, in any given place or 
time, fight against him, all men today 
vote against him. The Russians, or 
Russian Jews, who told us to trust 
him, vote against him; and threaten 
to fight against him in the future. The 
Americans, who very naturally and 
rationally wished to be at peace with 
him, vote against him; and are fight- 
ing against him with all speed and 
on the spot. His own Ambassador 
votes against him—over the vexed but 
vital question of the origin of the war. 
His own ally votes against him—over 
the vexed but vital question of the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine. Those 
who would not vote at all vote against 
him,,; Those who- consistently voted 
for him vote against him. The crimi- 
nal is condemned by all who were not 
his accomplices, and by many who 
were his accomplices. That he should 
be finally found triumphant in the 
hour when he is finally found guilty; 
that the jury should all bow to his 
ruling at the very moment when they 
are all agreed on his crime; that he 
should suffer exposure and his success- 
ful accuser should suffer execution; in 
short, that we should all of us lie for- 
ever undefended from the one thing 
which we have all just found to be 
indefensible; and that all this would 
happen, that the judge should be 
hanged instead of the murderer, merely 
because the American clock kept 


‘somewhat different time from the 


private watch in the pocket of a Jew 
in Petrograd—all this is something 
worse or wilder than injustice. It is 
nonsense; and the Americans, I know, 
will not stand any such nonsense; 
nor live in any such nightmare 
forever. 





SONNETS FROM THE PERSIAN. 


By Sire Cecit SprRING-RICE. 


I. 


The voice from heaven crying in the 
night: 
“My soul is weary of My lonely 
throne ; 
Unloved is He Who owns the world 
alone 
In sole, supreme, and solitary might. 
One crowning wonder yet remains to 
do; 
Behold I make 
crumbling clod 
The loved and lover of almighty God, 
Almighty in power, almighty in loving 
too. 


this mean and 


Behold I call My creature, even thee, 
The poor, the frail, the sinful, and 
the sad; 
And with My glory, I will make thee 
glad; 
Come unto Me, My friend, come unto 
Me!” 
Even so the voice from heaven. I 
heard and came, 
And veiled my face, and plunged into 
the flame. 


II. 


Last night I lived a mean and abject 
thing, : 
Content in bondage, glad and prison- 


bound, 
With greedy fingers blindly groping 
round i 
For such brief comfort as the hour 
might bring. 
Today I am the North wind on the 
wing, 
And the wide roaring of the clamor- 
ous sea, 
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And the huge heaven’s calm im- 
mensity, 
And all the bloom and music of the 
Spring. 
I lived and loved. Now, is it life or 
death 
Here in this new vast -world wherein 
I move? 
Now, when the winds of heaven are 
my breath, 
And the great sun the eye whereby 
I see? 
I live not in myself; only in Thee. 
Last night I loved. This morning I ; 
am Love. 
/ III. 
The immortal stream that throbs in 
every vein 
Of this My mortal frame of men and 
things : 
The tide that surges in the hearts 
of Kings 
And swells the teaming bosom of the 
main; 
The Spring that blossoms in the dusty 
plain— 
Aye and the soul of many thousand 
Springs oo 
Take it to make thy heart’s imag- 
inings ; 
Take it to make the workings of thy 
brain. 


Dost thou not feel the Force within 
thee move, 
And tremble with the trembling of 
the skies? 
This fire which burns within thee, ’tis 
My love; 
My truth it is which lightens in 
thine eyes. 
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Thou art in Me, O friend; and I in 
thee, _ 

The light thou seest, and the eyes 
that see. 


IV. 


Who sings of love? One moment let 
me lend 
One broken fragment of my bound- 
less store; 
One moment, let him stand beside 
the shore 
Of Thee, my Ocean, and his songs will 
end 
In shame and silence. O my Friend, 
my Friend, 
Shall J keep craven silence, or. be 
bold, 
And Truth, Thy truth, O Lord of 
truth, be told?— 
Of how the Highest High can conde- 


scend, 


And how the lowest low can rise and 


soar 
Even to Thy Presence, even to Thy 


Heart, 

O mightiest of the mighty (yet more 
dear 

Than mighty), ever nearer and more 
near, 

Until he is, and shall be evermore, 

O mightiest of the mighty, 

Thou art. 


what 


¥. 
Nay, marvel not, good friends, to hear 
my tale: 
Call it the vision of a restless night; 
You see me—what I am, a simple 
wight 
_ Not greatly learned, old, and poor, and 
frail. 
Then wherefore should you tremble 
and turn pale? 
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I am no wearer of a kingly crown, 
No sovereign lord to slay you with 


a frown, 
No seeptered conqueror in bloody mail. 


And yet in truth, last night, I was a 
king; 
Last night I sat upon a royal seat 
With all the hosts of heaven at my 
feet. 
Nay, good my masters, cease your mur- 
muring. 
Or slay me, if you will. 
I slain, 
This very night I shall be king again. 


For, were 


VI. 
O poor, condemned, divine, and tor- 
tured thing! 
Who is it gave the cup and bade thee 
drink? 
Who is it gave the thought and bade 
thee think? 
Have I not seen the heaven of heavens 
descend ? 
Have I not heard the whirlwind 
‘ thundering? 
Have I not felt the Shape draw near, 
and bend 
Toward me? 
King, 
The Master,—aye the Master and the 
Friend. 


It is He, the Lord, the 


Slayer, I hail thee with my dying 
breath, 
Victor, I yield the fortress of my 
heart. 
The doors fly open, and the poor lips 
part 
Once more, and then no more, world 
without end. 
The cup is poison, and the thought is 
death ; 
And He that gives them, is He not the 
Friend? 





COLONIAL POLICY AFTER THE WAR.* 


By Gustav NOsKE. . 


A Social Democratic Member of the Reichstag. 


I. 


The German Social Democratic 
Party is vigorously opposed to every 
attempt to ratify the forcible annexa- 
tion of territory at the conclusion of 
peace. The demand that the oc- 
cupied French and Belgian areas be 
surrendered obviously presupposes that 
Germany herself will come forth from 
the war inviolate. Furthermore it 
affects the German colonies, which 
have been captured wholesale ‘by the 
enemy. 

Although Belgium and the occu- 
pied French provinces are temporarily 
at least infinitely more _ valuable, 
nevertheless in ultimate possibilities 
German oversea possessions greatly 
surpass the hostile territories which she 
holds as security. The future value 
of these possessions is certainly greater 
than their present worth. The time 
is past when German colonies might 
be contemptuously characterized as 
worthless fever-nests,—-bogs, quick- 
sands,—swallowing men and money 
without promise of development. The 
three tropical colonies in particular,— 
Kamerun, East Africa and New Guinea, 
are lands with considerable commercial 
prospects for the future. For England 
the possession of New Guinea, even 
more than of German East Africa, 
would have great significance in world 
politics,—although this point need not 
be regarded in the present discussion. 

The Japanese, by calling out an 
enormously superior military force, 
secured possession of the German 
province’ of Kiaochau. The little 

*From Die Neue Zeit, weekly organ of the 


Social Democratic Party. published at 
Stuttgart. Issue of Feb. 22, 1918. 
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colony, only 515 square kilometres in 
size, with approximately 180,000 Chi- 
nese inhabitants, had peculiar value for 
Germany as a gateway to the popu- 
lous interior with all its potentialities. 
The thought of the expansion of the 
German sphere of influence to the 
province of Shantung, which in several 
circles at least was cherished for a 
while, was given up; Germany pur- 
sued commercial objects only in China. 
The city of Tsingtau had gradually 
become a model exhibition of the 
German industry, our specialties, forest 
management, horticulture, ete., from 
which example the Chinese have been 
able to derive great stimulus. The 
little South Sea Islands,—the Caro- 
lines, the Marianas, the Marshalls 
and Samoa,—had greater military and 
strategic significance than economic 
value. The possibility of developing 
these islands is a very limited one 
owing to their meagre geographical 
extent. They are now partly in 
Japanese hands, partly in those of 
the Australian English. New Guinea, 
179,000 square kilometres in size, has, 
on the contrary, weighty economic 
importance. It promises in future a 
considerable output of copra and 
cacao, and offers favorable prospects 
for the extraction of certain valuable 
minerals. Furthermore the produc- 
tion of petroleum has been established. 
For the investigation of productivity 
and possibility of exploitation the 
sum of 500,000 marks was set aside 
in the budget for 1914. These under- 
takings could not be begun, however, 
because of the outbreak of the war. 
The Australians, who have taken pos- 
session of this colony, assert that they 
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will never hand it-over because German 
proximity is uncomfortable for them. 
Togo, the smallest German colony in 
Africa, with 87,000 square kilometres 
and somewhat over 1,000,000 colored 
inhabitants, is now occupied by the 
French. German Southwest Africa, 
835,000 square kilometres in area but 
very sparsely populated, has been won 
by the English State of Southwest 
Africa, which has proclaimed the an- 
nexation permanent. Kamerun, 790,- 
000 square kilometres with more than 
2,500,000 natives, the French and 
English appropriated. Recently, at 
great cost and after years of 
fighting, the English, Belgians, and 
Portuguese have forced the German 
riflemen out of German East Africa on 
to Portuguese territory, and thereby 
brought the most valuable German 
colony, which comprises 995,000 square 
kilometres with about 8,000,000 in- 
habitants, provisionally into English 
possession. 

The carrying of ‘the war into the 
German colonies constitutes one of the 
numerous English violations of inter- 
national agreements. Since the mid- 
dle of the ’80’s it was the endeavor of 
the colonizing European States to 
keep any possible warlike complica- 
tions in Europe away from the foreign 
possessions. One starts with the con- 
sideration that even a colonial war with 
a fortunate outcome might have 
calamitous results for the European 
victor through the destruction of 
European prestige and through rousing 
the natives to the point of fanaticism. 
For this reason the African possessions 
were declared by the Congo agreement 
to, be neutral. In consequence Ger- 
many was not prepared against the 
invasion of her dependencies which 
took place. 

In German Southwest Africa there 
was only a single white division, and 
the colonial force had been con- 
siderably diminished after the over- 
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throw of the Herero and Hottentot 
insurrection. At the beginning of 
1914 it amounted to only about 2,000 
men. Minute discussions which had 
already been undertaken with the 
Landesrat were in progress on the 
subject of reducing the number of 
men. In the Reichstag a_ strong 
tendency existed to allow the colonial 
troops, whose only duty was that of 
police toward the natives, to be 
merged regularly with the white 
constabulary. The sequel proved that 
the colonial troops in the southwest 
have not once. been sufficient for an 
effective defense of the province, even 
though they were reinforced with 
reserves and militia. Any serious 
threat toward the adjacent English 
territory was utterly out of the ques- 
tion. In the remaining German prov- 
inces there were only colored troops. 
In Samoa, in New Guinea and in 
Togo a police force had been organized 
under white leadership. In East 
Africa and Kamerun were colored — 
colonial regiments of several thousand 
men each, which, however, were never 
regarded as forces for fighting beyond 
the border, but were intended solely 
for the maintenance of order in the 
country itself. 

English ministers and statesmen 
have repeatedly and very definitely 
declared that it’ must of course be 
out of the question that her colonies 
should ever be given back to Germany. 
There can be no doubt about the inten- 
tion for such robbery. The motive for 
it is to be seen in the vaster schemes 
and activities of world politics, in the 
effort to annihilate the dreaded German 
competition and in every way to bring 
German commerce, through the control 
of raw products, into the broadest pos- 
sible dependence upon England. For 
this reason the German business enter- 
prises were ruthlessly destroyed by the 
English after the invasion. The for- 
mer governor of British East Africa 
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Sir Harry Johnston, demanded as the 
English war aim that Germany be 
completely excluded from Africa. If 
it cannot be accomplished by force, 
then by purchase of the German ter- 
ritories! In future Germany ‘‘may not 
trade in those great producing or pur- 
chasing countries without the consent 
of the Allied Powers’’! 

Until very recently only few voices 
of protest against such plans have 
made themselves heard. The English 
workmen at their last conference, it is 
true, spoke out against English con- 
quests in Asia and Africa, and even 
this protest was conditional. No ter- 
ritorial acquisition was in any sense 
flatly repudiated, except in so far as 
it bore a character admittedly capital- 
istic or imperialistic. On humani- 
tarian grounds on the other hand, the 
map of Asia and Africa can stand con- 
siderable alteration, according to the 
view of English labor leaders; and the 
rulers in England would scarcely run 
short of the hypocritical phrases neces- 
sary to silence the consciences of the 
labor leaders, of whom many are only 
too readily inclined to regard as justi- 
fied everything which is useful to 
England. English statesmen who de- 
clared themselves for the seizure and 
expropriation of the German colonies 
and advocated as a policy the plunder- 
ing of Turkey’s most important and 
promising districts, have not brought 
forward imperialistic and capitalistic 
interests as their reasons for so doing, 
but have made their plea on humani- 
tarian grounds. By way of instance, 
the English minister, Lord Robert 
Cecil, made the following remark 4 
propos of the German colonies: ‘‘And 
if we are in any degree successful, I 
should regard with horror the thought 
of restoring natives who have been 
liberated from a government of that 
description.” 

There is no occasion to extenuate 
the fact that in the early days of the 
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German colonial policy the natives 
were gravely abused. Many  érrors 
and blunders have been sharply criti- 
cised year after year in the Reichstag 
by the spokesman of the Social- 
Democratic faction, fortunately with 
considerable result. The administra- 
tion of the colonies has gradually 
improved. We have learned to com- 
prehend that the advancement of the 
native-born population is_ essential 
to a prosperous development of the 
possessions. Because reference was 
made to German East Africa in the 


‘English House of Commons, various 


data were quoted showing how the 
eare of the natives was with time be- 
coming the weightiest problem of the 
government. The frightful slave-hunts 
have ceased. Until the establishment 
of German government it was the 
custom of the native tribes of the 
Wahehe, Mafiti (Wangoni) and Wag- 
wangwara, annually after the harvest 
to go on raids for stealing cattle as 
well as the acquisition of slaves. 
These expeditions bore the character 
of a systematic slave hunt. Moreover, 
considerable sums have been appro- 
priated the last few years to combat 
sickness and pestilence. In the year 
1912 the administration of German 
East Africa established 47 leprosery 
villages with 3,819 leprous occupants, 
who were under medical control. The 
vaccination of all natives for smallpox 
was very nearly accomplished. In 
the year 1910 almost 900,000 people 
were vaccinated; in 1911 more than 
800,000 natives. By this means the 
more serious epidemics of smallpox, 
which used to sweep away many 
victims, have of recent years been 
averted. Beside this, the devastation 
formerly resulting from ‘the plague 
has been restricted by strenuous coun- 
ter-measures like the isolation of the 
sick, scrupulous care in the burial of 
those who died in the epidemic, the 
burning of the huts in which sickness 
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had occurred, close supervision of 
public intercourse by sanitary police, 
and a systematic campaign against 
rats. So far restricted, in fact, has the 
devastation been that very serious 
economic losses have been prevented. 
Venereal diseases, one of the essential 
causes of the low birthrate, - were 
extraordinarily prevalent, but have 
been vigorously combated. Consider- 
able efforts have been made toward 
overcoming the terrible sleeping sick- 
ness. The sum which was spent for 
. sanitary purposes in the German 
colonies between 1909 and 1913 
amounts, according to the calculation 
of the Secretary of State, Dr. Solf, to 
26,000,000 marks. In German East 
Africa in the year 1913 there existed 
99 government schools for natives with 
6,100 pupils and 1,832 mission schools 
with approximately 100,000 pupils. 
A vast number of streets have been 
built, 1,660 kilometres of railway 
completed and further great construc- 
tion planned. 


II. 

The Social Democratic Party must 
insist upon the restoration of German 
colonies by the enemy—not for the 
sake of increasing the profits of capital, 
but -because consideration for the 
interests of the working class demands 
it. It is true that Germany pre- 
sumably cannot. make use of her 
colonies to provide surplus labor for 
her own population. The colonies 
which we possessed before the war, as 


well as those territories we had deter- 





mined _ to secure in the event of success, 
do not come into consideration at all 
as areas for colonization on a great 
scale. Moreover a. long time before 
the war Germany stopped sending her 
emigrants in any number worth men- 
tioning into foreign lands. Far from 
so doing, it was only with the help of 
a steadily increasing number of foreign 
laborers that she was able to maintain 
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her enlarging commerce. There were 
almost a million foreign workmen em- 
ployed in Germany before the war. 
That the influx will remain as strong 
after the war is doubtful indeed in 
face of the great loss of men which. 
Italy, Russia and Austria-Hungary 
have suffered. Furthermore the labor 
strength of Germany herself has fallen 
off greatly as a result of war losses. 
One can well estimate the damage to 
the German labor market at 2,000,000 
men of good working capacity. If 
normal economic conditions re-establish 
themselves soon, even then there will 
be no superabundance in Germany, 
but a great drain upon the strength of 
labor. Only if a commercial warfare 
is carried on after the war, the exporta- 
tion of German products boycotted 
or the importation of raw materials 
into Germany restricted, can un- 
employment enter Germany and neces- 
sity drive great masses of people out of 
the country. 

It might well be, however, that the 
loss of all colonies would bring the 
German trade after the conclusion of 
peace into complete dependence with 
regard to the most important raw 
materials upon the Great Powers in 
eontrol of the tropical countries. A 
mid-European commercial union (in- 
eluding the Balkans and Turkey) or a 
trade agreement with the countries 
on our eastern border’ wil! never 
furnish us with the tropical means of 
subsistence and luxuries which we 
need; for under any circumstances 
freedom of trade with colonies belong- 
ing to other nations will be restricted 
after the war. In many districts such 
freedom is, asa matter of course, out 
of the question. The demand for 
railway construction.in the colonies, 
—which after the war will probably 
receive a tremendous impetus because 
the opening out of the country is the 
preliminary condition for its rapid 
commercial development,—will almost 
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without exception devolve upon the 
resources of the mother countries. 
And restrictions of the coastwise 
travel which are easy to bring about, 
also other measures against which it 
is hardly possible to struggle with any 
prospect of success, will put the Ger- 
man trade in a position which con- 
demns it to failure in the competitive 
struggle with the privileged conces- 
sionnaire of the state which exercises 
the sovereignty. 

Germany’s need for tropical prod- 
ucts is a tremendous one. We used 
in the year 1913 oil producing fruits 
and nuts in value equivalent to about 
656,000,000 marks; 607,000,000 marks’ 
worth of cotton; 421,000 marks of 
skins and tannin; 335,000,000 marks of 
crude copper; 220,000,000 marks of 
coffee; 166,000,000 marks of fibrine; 
137,000,000 marks of india rubber 
and guttapercha; 130,000,000 marks 
of tobacco; 104,000,000 marks of rice; 
67,000,000 marks of cacao. All this 
is without mentioning spices and 
various other things. 

The total exports of the German 
colonies have not hitherto been large 
enough to exert a noticeable influence 
on the business situation. But they 
have shown a conspicuous upward 
movement, which-took place in the 
years immediately before the war. 
The German colonial production has 
entered upon the stage in which the 
prospect of adequate revenue returns is 
secure. After the last statement the 
common trade of all the German 
‘ colonies in the time between April, 
1912 and April, 1913 amounted to 
2,630,000,000 marks altogether. Of that 
Germany had a share of 1,734,000,000 
marks, equivalent to about 65%,— 
in contrast to the whole German trade 
truly a small figure, yet no longer 
entirely secondary in importance. 
With the development of the colonies, 
which took place after the completion 
of the great railway—the trade figures 
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underwent a rapid and _ significant 
increase. Although there is no pros-: 
pect that within a reasonable time we. 
can succeed in producing all that 
Germany requires ‘in the way of 
tropical products in her own colonies, 
still the attempt must be made. We 
must strive to raise as large a propor- 
tion as possible of the necessary supply 
from our own producing territory, so 
that when the great prizes are ready 
for distribution German .commerce 
shall not withdraw from the race. 


III. 


As receiving territory for products 
of German industry, the colonies can- 
not be of indifferent concern to us. 
It would be a great mistake if one 
were to cite the present scarcity of 
essentials experienced by the majority 
of the inhabitants of the African 
interior as an argument that in future 
especially valuable products of our 
industry can find a market with them 
in only meagre quantities. As their 
supplies increase the need of the natives 
for products of civilization will increase 
likewise. 

The expenditures which were made 
for the colonies before the war have 
had but little effect in recent years upon 
the total budget of the empire. Samoa 
and the South Sea Islands have for 
a number of years required no further 
direct contribution from the govern- 
ment treasury. Togo also covered its 
total cost of maintenance without extra 
allowance from the government. For 
New Guinea 1,717,022 marks were 
appropriated in the budget for the 
year 1914, as opposed to 1,327,267 
marks in the year 1913. They wanted 
to begin directly to boom this promis 
ing country which had hitherto been 
regarded with commiseration. The 
budget provided for an imperial ap- 
propriation for East Africa of 3,300,000 
marks, and for Kamerun one of 3,166,- 
318 marks. In normal peaceful de- 
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velopment, therefore, it could have 
been counted upon that in several 
years this dependency also would have 
been able to cover its own expenses 
of administration. The real civil gov- 
ernment was already taken care of by 
its own revenues. The extra appro- 
priations were specifically for the cost 
of the colonial forces. 

In his speech in the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic on December 21st, 1917, the 
Secretary of State, Dr. Solf, pointed 
out with complete conclusiveness that 
in the development of the world, Africa 
would play a part of rapidly growing 
significance. The increasing demand 
for raw materials; and the concern 
which will soon arise regarding the 
market for products will’ lead to 
sharper competition as the resources 
of this continent are rendered in- 
creasingly available. For this reason 
Germany must take the situation into 
consideration so that she shall not be 
shut out. 

In certain circles in England a 
complete internationalization of col- 
onies with common government of 
European protectorates has been pro- 
pounded. To many international so- 
cialists the idea may seem alluring. 
That it.is not readily practicable is 
certain. It would be difficult indeed 
to bring the states to an agreement 
over the tropical territories of Africa. 
Even with it, however, the problem of 
colonial policy would still be far from 
a solution; the South Sea Islands and 
the vast colonial countries of Asia, 
concerning which an agreement seems 
far more difficult remain unconsidered. 

Der Solf strives after more than a 
restoration of the German colonies in 
Africa. He indicates that the present 
division of Africa among the European 
colonizing countries is the outcome of 
a relatively recent development, in 
which, along with ancient claims of 
sovereignty, more or less accidental 
occurrences have been decisive factors. 
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Various enterprising men desired to 
secure an advantage in the race for 
their own countries by gaining possess- 
ion of African territories through the 
conclusion of what were very often 
agreements of doubtful validity with 
native potentates. By bargains such 
as this was the foundation laid for 
the German colonies of East and 
Southwest Africa, Togo and Kamerun. 
The extent of these possessions is so 
vast they amount to eighty times the 
territories of the mother countries. 
This applies for instance, to Belgium, 
France and Portugal. Solf desires 
that a new Africa shall emerge from 
the conclusion of peace. He insists 
that whoever strives for a lasting 
peace cannot desire the maintenance 
of the present division of territory in 
Africa because it does not in any sense 
represent either the colonizing capacity 
or the proportionate strength of 
the participating nations. But this 
thought we must lay aside if out of 
it the danger of a future war arises; 
the mass of the German people would 
certainly not fight on account 
of the extension of the colonial 
possessions. 

The Secretary of the Colonial De- 
partment does not desire to impose the 
readjustment in Africa with sword in 
hand. He hopes for it as the result 
of the agreement among the partici- 
pating European states. He seeks not 
only a re-apportionment, but a treaty 
embracing the whole continent or at 
least its tropical territories, which 
shall embrace in a common pact the 
affairs of all the states. ‘Solf offers 
no objection to a development leading 
to the gradual assumption, by the 
territories included in the treaty, 
of the character of common colonies 
of the European countries, in which 
the owners of the separate posses- 
sions will be pledged as members of 
the joint organization. 

As has been admitted, one cannot 
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solve the African problem through the 
right of self-determination of peoples. 
It may be that in Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunis, Egypt, an expression of the 
will of the people may be secured; 
in Central Africa, however, in isolated 
districts only have the communities 
progressed beyond the tribal organiza- 
tion and attained under the leadership 
of a prince a degree of development 
as a State entity of greater extent. 
In the first place the European coloniz- 
ing countries have put an end to the 
frequent and devastating racial feuds, 
and maintained order throughout the 
country. Notwithstanding, the an- 
tagonism between the native peoples 
and the countries controlling them, in 
part a full century old, has not yet 
disappeared. Whosoever demands the 
evacuation of the dependencies, and 
wants to hand over the determination 
of their future to the natives on the 
ground of the right of autonomy (of 
peoples), makes himself responsible for 
the ensuing chaos. 

An international agreement upon 
the weightiest questions of colonial 
policy is assuredly possible with mu- 
tual good will. Before the war, indeed, 


various arrangements were made—for 


instance, in regard to trade in arms, 
the importation of gin, efforts to 
combat the sleeping sickness, ete. Dr. 
Solf desires above all to see the most 
urgent African problem, the main- 
tenance and advancement of the 
natives, made the subject of an inter- 
national contract. He ventures finally 
to abandon the lordly attitude toward 
the natives and to embrace the view 
which has long been supported by 
the socialists. Solf considers the most 
far-reaching agreements for the time 
directly after the ending of the war 
to be a most urgent concern. Ex- 
hausted Europe will have a tremendous 
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hunger for the products of the tropics. 
And this necessity will be a great 
temptation for certain interested groups 
to exploit Africa without regard to the 
prosperity and common weal of the 
native tribes, without conserving the 
resources of the soil and the great 
importance of their maintenance. Con- 
scienceless profiteering politics can seek 
two victims,—the natural wealth of 
the country, then its man power. 
The abuses that can be suffered to pre- 
vail in this connection mankind has 
already experienced with horror in the 
Congo outrages under the Belgian 
king Leopold. 

When the colonizing countries spend 
large sums for schools and the public 
health in the colonies, the motives are 
for the most part selfish; but in Europe 
also the ruling classes have not built up 
public instruction from pure love of 
humanity. The campaign against in- 
fant mortality, the extension of social 
reform are to conserve men for labor. 
Nevertheless from our point of view 
as Social Democrats enough cannot 
be done in these ‘territories because 
each improvement in social policy 
improves the equipment of labor. 
The same thing applies to the natives 
of the dependencies. For this reason 
I have repeatedly urged in the Reich- 
stag that the appropriations for schools 
and care of public health in the colonies 
be increased. In future I shall have 
to enter still further upon such service 
for Kultur. 

Which line of development the 
colonial questions take depends upon 
the conclusion of peace. This much, 
however, is certain,—that the Social 
Democratic Party would be guilty 
of a gross sin of omission, did it not 
determine to give full attention to all 
colonial problems and to co-operate in 
their solution. 





THE PERFECT OFFICIAL. 
(As the Public Wants Him.) 


AT THE WAR OFFICE. 


By Dron CLAYTON CALTHROP. 


Mr. Fussment Brown is received at 
once. And politely. 

“You have no appointment, 
asks the porter in the hall. 

“I wish to see someone of importance 
and at once, about this battle.” 

“You have come at a most fortunate 
time, sir—most fortunate—just as the 
news is in the air, if I may say so. 
This way, if you please.” 

Mr. Fussment Brown is_ taken 
charge of by one of England’s beauties 
in the shape of an elegant and cultured 
She is very swift, very 


sir?” 


girl scout. 
deferential. 
“Someone of real importance,” says 


Mr. Brown. 

A discreet tap at a door, a voice 
which says, “Please to enter,” and Mr. 
Brown finds himself in a room with 
five colonels, all decorated, all busy, all 
of whom have been wounded. 


“This battle!’ commences Mr. Brown. . 


“This affair now in progress.” 

Before he can say more the least 
tired looking of the colonels bids him 
be seated. “You wish to hear, perhaps 
to make a few suggestions?’ he says, 
with old-fashioned courtesy. 

“I am a plain man,” says Mr. Brown. 
Not one word or wince is betrayed by 
the perfect-mannered colonels. “It 
appears to me,” says Mr. Brown, “after 
a very carefil study of an excellent 
map. . ” 

“Ah! a map!” escapes the lips of 
one colonel, who blushes uneasily. 

“A map, sir,” exclaims Mr. Brown, 
“such as a plain man can read plain 
facts from. Now, gentlemen, how about 
the North?” 
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“But,” pleads a colonel from the far 
end of the room, “we are but colonels. 
May I beg of you, if you have ideas of 
strategy, or some enlightening sugges- 
tions on the matter of our tactics that 
you will at least see a brigadier? But 
perhaps the General, who is but this 
moment back from France... .” 

“A few words with him,’ beams Mr. 
Brown, “and I thin he will not be 
ungrateful.” 

A colonel hurriedly leaves the room 
to summon the General. 

“I myself,” says Mr. Brown, expand- 
ing, “although of military age, happen 
to be on work of national importance. 
I am a manufacturer of a special brand 
of cigarettes for the Chinese navy, in 
which I hold honorary rank. Further- 
more, I have a troublesome ingrowing 
nail. But I must say I pride myself on 
a knowledge, a plain man’s knowledge, 
of the arts of war, and therefore .. .” 

The General, all smiles, enters the 
room, holding out his hand. 

“Ah, General,’ says Mr. Brown, “I 
have one or two points on this recent 
attack on which you may be good 
enough to enlighten me, if you will 
spare me a few moments of your val- 
uable time.” 

The General laughs away the words 
“time” and “valuable.” “Sir,” he says, 
“What does time matter? I am over 
here for twelve hours, after which I 
fly back to my headquarters. Do you 
smoke?” 

The colonels have, by now, faded into 
mere work, having not yet accom- 
plished what they will have to sit up 
all night to finish. 
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“In a discussion at the club,” Mr. 
Brown begins. 

“Teeming with interest, I make no 
doubt,” says the General. 
“A friend of mine, 

man...” 

“Ah! you clever business men,” says 
the General, almost playfully. “You 
are the brains we want. But do not 
let me interrupt you.” 

“I argued,” said Mr. Brown, “that if 
2 division were moved in dense pla- 
toons of a thousand men each, followed 
by Tanks .. .” 

“To lay the dust?’ 
suggests. 

“As you say,” says Mr. Brown. “And 
advanced on this line.” He sweeps the 
papers from a colonel’s desk, and with 
a bow borrows his black and red ink- 
pots and places them on his now out- 
spread map. “I did it,” he goes on 
naively, “with the mustard and pepper 
pots at the club, and finished up with 
a port glass.” 

“An excellent finish,” protests the de- 
lighted General. 

“Take a line from here to here,” says 
Mr. Brown, borrowing, with an inclina- 
tion of the head, another colonel’s foun- 
tain pen. “Plunge in your trench mor- 
tar howitzers, and at the word ‘Go,’ 
sweep the opposite hill with grape shot 
and cannister.” 

“I beg your parden for momentarily 
interrupting,’ says the General, “but 
- that hill is in reality a lake.” 

“Quite so,” says Mr. Brown, good- 


a_ business 


the Genera! 


The London Chronicle. 
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naturedly, “but that is where all those 
innocent lives were thrown away. I 
am, as I have said, a plain man, but I 
have a right to know why there was 
this unnecessary sacrifice. Now allow 
me to suggest my humble idea.” 

He sketches his plan of campaign 
backed up by choice passages from the 
newspapers. He throws back the en- 
emy here (upsetting the red ink). He 
takes ridges with a blue pencil. A 
piece of sealing wax stands firm 
against an enemy counter attack. All 
gees well. A colonel or two, feeling 
faint at the talk of so much blood, 
opens the window, seeking fresh air. 
The General is pale, impressed; won- 
dering how one man thought of so 
much. Unerringly, with the paste 
brush, Mr. Brown marks out the road 
to Berlin, and finishes exhausted. 
“You agree with me,” he says. 

Unable to speak, the General shakes 
him by the hand and thanks him in a 


‘faltering voice.. The colonels stand at 


the salute. 

Swiftly, a proud look in her eyes, the 
girl scout takes Mr. Brown to some 
place of light refreshment in the base- 
ment, and Mr. Brown’s place is filled 
by a sweet-faced English mother whose 
son has lost his cigarette case at St. 
Quentin, and who has asked her to ob- 
tain either indemnity or the case for 
him. 

“Pray be seated,” says the General. 
with deference. 
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Tuer SPIRIT AND THE EFFORT. 


“Let it be our aim that this British 
nation, which has thus far justified its 
long tradition of freedom and self- 
government, shall triumphantly vindi- 
cate them to the end, and prove to all 
the world that a free people is capable 
not only of as great heroism, but of 
as great self-abnegation, discipline, 
and unity of effort as the despotically 
ordered ranks of the most powerful 
military empires.’”’ So said Lord 
Milner, in a speech lately delivered at 
Plymouth, and now published under 
the title ‘Fighting for Our Lives,’”’ by 
Messrs. Constable. The task that he 
asks the country to carry out ought to 
be easy enough. As he says, it is only a 
question of finishing a job that the 
nation has so far tackled with eminent 
success. Everything that was expected 


from us when this war began we have. 


done, and at the same time we have 
created an Army on a continental 
scale, which has beaten the Germans 
wherever it has met them on anything 
like equal terms. Our output of 
munitions has distanced the best efforts 
of the most robust imaginations. Our 
war finance has been marred by many 
blemishes, but by the side of Germany’s 
it looks almost spotless. On any com- 
parison with the achievements of 
despotism we can claim that our de- 
mocracy is not only a cleaner, but a 
better fighting machine. But, as Lord 
Milner went on to say, “‘Democracy is 
on: its. great, perhaps its final, trial,” 
and it is clear that a mighty effort still 
lies before us. Are we doing all that 
we might to insure that that effort will 
be made with the necessary unity and 
self-denial? General Maurice, acting 
on the highest motives, and with the 


certainty before him of professional 
ruin, accused the Leader of the House 
and the Prime Minister of making in- 
correct statements in the House of 
Commons, citing definite examples 
and adding that they are the ‘‘latest of 
a series of misstatements which have 
been made recently in the House of 
Commons by the present Govern- 
ment,” that the statements are known 
to a large number of soldiers to be in- 
correct, and that ‘‘this knowledge is 
breeding such distrust of the Govern- 
ment as can only end in impairing the 
splendid morale of our troops.” To 
meet this charge, the Government pro- 
posed its examination by a tribunal 
to consist of two judges. Seeing that 
lawyers are, by their training, specially 
disqualified for discovering facts, and 
consequently have to be helped by 
juries of common sense folk whenever 
questions of fact have to be “decided, 
a worse tribunal for the purpose could 
hardly be conceived. When asked to 
submit the matter to a Special Com- 
mittee, the Government made it a 
question of confidence, and secured a 
majority, after giving explanations 
which would hardly have satisfied the 
House if it had not been faced with the 
alternative of turning out the Govern- 

ment or pretending to be satisfied. 
It was not a pleasant business, and 
it is of a piece with much else that is 
unpleasant, as, for example, Lord 
Robert Cecil’s statement about a 
“peace offensive,” and Mr. Balfour’s 
subsequent airy remark about a “‘mare’s 
nest.’”’ If the two statements are care- 
fully compared they are seen to be not 
inconsistent; but plain people are 
puzzled. Another example is the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s pleasant 
after-war balance sheet, from which he 
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omitted all mention of arrears of ex- 
penditure and cost of demobilization. 
There is, of course, no question of the 
personal veracity of our leaders, but 
they talk carelessly, and with slipshod 
inaccuracy, which has a bad effect on 
the spirit of the country. 

It is not well that, this should be so. 
These are not days, when democracy is 
on ‘‘its great, perhaps its final, trial,” 
to throw away points by reducing the 
country to a state of puzzled suspicion. 
In view of all that the Army has lately 
done for it, the nation’s spirit at home 
should now be one of eager enthusiasm. 
That sales of War Bonds should be 
slack and insufficient at such a time 
is lamentable, especially when the 
moneyed classes have just expressed, by 
a rise in the prices of securities,. their 
relief at finding themselves more gently 
treated than they expected by the 
Budget. All the more reason why 
every available shilling should go into 
War Bonds. Why is this not happen- 
ing? The Times, in its city notes, 
lately made the ingenious suggestion 
that it is because the prospect of the 
luxury tax is perhaps abnormally di- 
verting private expenditure to pur- 
chases other than War Bonds, “‘in order 
to avoid the higher cost later of articles 
which were thought certain to be re- 
quired.”” Mr. Bonar Law’s approval 
of an after-war levy on capital is per- 
haps another cause; since it was ex- 


pressed a highly educated lady, has to © 


our knowledge, no longer restrained 
the natural feminine craving for hats; 
she has now fourteen, and three more 
on order. But whatever the causes, 
this is a matter to be put right, and 
that quickly. The Morning Post sug- 
gests a vigorous propaganda by meet- 
ing, pamphlet, and pulpit. But War 
Savings meetings naturally attract 
only those who are interested, and 
pamphlets likewise. The pulpit has 
its audience there, but it is a select 
audience, and some members of it do 
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not always listen to all the sermon. 
The most efficient missionaries for this 
cause are, or ought to be, the bankers. 
They are in constant touch with those 
who have money, and it is their busi- 
ness to see that the money goes into 
War Bonds. Are they doing so? Have 
they made it clear to all their branch 
managers that their efficiency is now 
being tested by the amount of sub- 
scriptions to War Bonds obtained from 
their branches? The money is there. 
The Government, and the nation be- 
hind it, means to have the money 
wanted for the war. It is for the 
bankers, by making their non-subscrib- 
ing customers’ lives a burden, to see 
that the Government gets the money 
in the manner, which errs on the side 
of generosity to the lender, that it 
has decided to be the best. 


The Economist. 


Wuat THE War Is Costine CaNnaDA. 


In introducing the Budget for the 
eurrent financial year in the Dominion 
House of Commons the Acting Minister 


of Finance gave some interesting 
statistics showing what her participa- 
tion in the war is costing Canada. 
Last year’s war expenditure, he stated, 
amounted to $345,000,000, of which 
$167,000,000 was spent in Canada, 
while up to March 31 last the country’s 
total war outlay at home and abroad 
was approximately $878,000,000. In 
the current year it is estimated that a 
further sum of $425,000,000 will be 
expended. Therefore, by the end of 
next March Canada will have spent 
$1,303,000,000 in four years and eight 
months of warfare. The net debt of 
the Dominion is now about $1,200,000,- 
000, and as it is calculated that in order 
to meet the current year’s deficit loans 
to the amount of $280,000,000 will 
have to be raised in Canada and else- 
where, the indebtedness of the Domin- 
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ion should reach $1,480,000,000 by the 
end of March next. Before the war it 
was only $336,000,000, so that four 
years and eight months of hostilities 
will have increased it by $1,144,000,000 
or a sum less by $159,000,000 than the 
total war expenditure for the same 
period. Fortunately, Canada is well 
able to shoulder this burden, the vol- 
ume and value of agricultural and 
industrial production having been 
greatly increased by war conditions. 
Thus her total foreign trade, inward 
and outward, has increased in value 
since 1913 from $1,000,000,000 to 
The Stock Exchange Gazette. 
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$2,500,000,000 last year, and in 1917 
the excess of exports. over imports was 
$625,000,000. Heavy increases in tax- 
ation are now necessary, the income 
and super taxes adopted last year 
being enormously raised under the 
present Budget. But these burdens 
are borne cheerfully by the business 
community, on whom they chiefly fall, 
it being recognized that the charges 
which the war has involved on account 
of interest on loans and pensions must 
be provided for if Canadian national 
finances are to be maintained on a 
sound footing. 
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“The Apple Tree Girl” of George 
Weston’s slender story is a quaint lit- 
tle person of good temper, brains and 
pluck, who is indignant at the tribute 
paid to beauty both in fiction and in 
real life, and sets herself three sums: 
To become popular, to become famous, 
and to marry a millidnaire. The first 
is solved by simple kindliness; persist- 
ent practising on a golf-course of Na- 
ture’s making, in “the wild part of Con- 
necticut,” achieves the second; in the 
third, a young country doctor proves 
a complicating factor. The story is 
readable and wholesome and will be- 
guile an idle hour pleasantly. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler’s “The 
Aztec-Hunters” (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co.) is a story for boy readers, 
based on recent discoveries by Amer- 
ican explorers in Honduras, Guatemala 
and Yucatan, which have brought to 
light traces of an ancient American 
civilization antedating Columbus by 
more than a thousand years. Great 


pyramids, ruined highways, and carved 
temples are among the fruits of these 
explorations which are here used for 
the first time in an effort to reconstruct 
this hitherto unknown chapter in 
American history. Dr. Rolt-Wheeler 
has had the aid of eminent archzolo- 
gists in the preparation of his mate- 
rial; and the thirty-seven illustrations 
which decorate it are from photographs 
leaned by prominent museums and 
explorers. 


The heroine of Mark Lee Luther’s 
new romance, “The Hope Chest,” is 
Sheila Moore, the daughter of a New 
England school-teacher and a vaude- 
ville comedian, and the prettiest of all 
the pretty girls employed in the Atlan- 
tic City store of Ballantine and Hoyt’s 
great chain of candy stores, and the 
opening chapter finds her just married 
to young Tom Ballantine after a two- 
weeks’ acquaintance. -How the Bal- 
lantines contrive to keep the marriage 
secret; how Tom is sent back to finish 
his senior year at Harvard and Sheila 
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is entered at a sensible though “select” 
school on the Hudson where she makes 
friends whose families represent social 
heights to which the older Mrs. Ballan- 
tine yearns in vain; how young Stough- 
ton Lounsbury falls in love with 
Sheila; and how the hope chest, a 
treasure-trove of the needle-work of 
four or five generations, helps Sheila 
to assert her own independence at a 
critical turn in her fortunes—all this 
is told in readable fashion, with a Yale 
football game and a Harvard Class 
Day among the episodes. The story is 
as probable as most, and decidedly 
more clean and wholesome. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Readers of THe Livine AcE do not 
need to be told how clever and ‘graphic 
a writer of sea stories: he is who con- 


‘ceals his identity under the name of - 


“Bartimeus”; for several of his stories 
have been presented to them by way 
of Blackwood’s Magazine. His latest 
book, “The Long Trick” (George H. 
Doran Co.), is a story of naval adven- 
ture and comradeship—or it might 
almost be described as a group of 
stories, for each of its fourteen chap- 
ters may ke read separately, if one 
chooses ; but, taken together, they form 
a romance of the sea, full of life and 
full of humor, giving an intimate view 
of experiences on all types of warships, 
from superdreadnoughts to trawlers 
and submarines. Among the most strik- 
ing chapters are “The Battle of the 
Mist” and “The Aftermath,” which 
tell the story of the Battle of Jutland, 
and “Good Hunting,” which describes 
the fate of a German submarine and 
its commander. 


It is a pleasure to welcome a new 


story by George W.. Cable—“The 
Flower of the Chapdelaines”—a story 
whose scene is laid in New Orleans, 
like most of Mr. Cable’s fiction, and 
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whose characters are of the Creole 
type, which Mr. Cable has made pecu- 
liarly his own. It is, of course, a love 
story; and, if the Creole beauty, Aline 
Chapdelaines, was half as attractive as 
she is pictured in the colored frontis- 
piece by F. C.: Yohn, no one can blame 
the young lawyer, Geoffrey Chester, for 
falling in love with her at first sight. 
What the favoring circumstances are 
which allow him to become acquainted ~ 
with her, how certain carefully-cher- 
ished old manuscripts figure in the 
plot, how the ancient tales told in 
those manuscripts influence the new ro- 
mance, and how Geoffrey Chester pro- 
gresses with his wooing,—this and 
much more is told in Mr. Cable’s fa- 
miliar style. The reader of the mod- 
ern “thriller” may pronounce the story 
“slow,” but every reader to his taste. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


It is safe to say that there are few 
dependencies, or quasi-dependencies of 
the United States about which the aver- 
age American knows so little as Santo 
Domingo. Even matters so recent as 
the anomalous conditions which forced 
the United States to intervene with a 
sort of benevolent'guardianship are im- 
perfectly understood. Otto Schoenrich, 
in the volume entitled “Santo Domingo: 
A Country with a Future” (The Mac- 
millan Co.), tells the story of the past 
of the country, which is largely a rapid 
succession of revolutions; describes its 
present, with an American administra- 
tion of its finances, and a government 
protected by American marines from 
untimely revolutions; and attempts to 
forecast its future. The author has 
made a careful study of all the avail- 
able materials; and his personal ex- 
perience as Secretary to the special 
United States commissioner to investi- 
gate the financial condition of Santo 
Domingo in 1905, and as secretary to 
the Dominican minister of finance dur- 
ing the loan negotiations in 1906, has 
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made him familiar with the intricate 
_ financial and governmental questions 
of the present. There are thirty. or 
more illustrations. 


‘The atmosphere of international in- 
trigue in which BE. Phillips Oppenheim 
moves so naturally is becoming more 
familiar to the most sceptical than it 
was ten years ‘ago, and he has never 
written a more plausible story than his 
latest, “The Pawns Count.” At its 
storm-center is Paméla Van Teyl, a typ- 
ical New York girl, beautiful, clever 
and independent, able to draw her 
check for $89,000 without an instant’s 
‘hesitation, and dabbling in European 
politics for the pure fun of the thing. 
Involved with her are John Lutchester, 
a tall, clean-shaven, golf-playing Eng- 
lishman, who gives the impression of 
indolence, but is really a diplomatic 
agent; Oscar Fischer, a German-Amer- 
ican in the pay of Berlin; Nikasti, 
Fischer’s valet, the third son of the 
great Marquis Ato, on a secret mission 
for the Japanese Government, and Sen- 
ator Theodore Hastings, who is aiming 
at the Presidential nomination on a 
German-American backing. The plot is 
developed during the period of Ameri- 
can neutrality and its scenes are laid in 
London, New York and Washington. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


To make an amusing book out of so 
grim a chapter of history as the pres- 
ent world war is not an easy achieve- 
ment; but William Allen White has 
accomplished it in “The Martial Ad- 
ventures of Henry and Me” (The Mac- 
millan Co.). But he has done more 
than that; he has written one of the 
most vivid and appealing of the long 
list of “war books.” Humor and sen- 
timent—sentiment of the true sort, not 
sentimentality—are blended in his nar- 
rative of all that he and his com- 
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panion, Henry J. Allen of the Wichita 
Beacon, saw and experienced when 
they went to Europe last autumn, with 
commissions to inspect Red Cross ac- 
tivities, to enable them to report upon 
them to American audiences and news- 
paper readers. He describes himself 
and his friend as “short, fat, bald, mid- 
dle-aged, inland Americans,” and it is 
thus that the clever artist, Tony Sarg, 
who scatters twenty or thirty drawings 
through the book, always depicts them. 
They are shown first in the act of ac- 
quiring moderate-priced uniforms at a 
43d Street: store in New York; on the 
way over on the liner Hspagne they 
pick up the first threads of a romance 
in which a Red Cross nurse, the Eager 
Soul, a Gilded Youth, and a Young 
Doctor figure—a romance which be- 
comes tragedy later, when it reaches | 
the fighting lines and the hospitals in 
France; arrived in France, they walk 
through the ruins of Verdun, under 
shell fire from the German guns, are 
welcomed by American ambulance men, 
visit Red Cross hospitals, watch the 
procession of ambulances carrying the 
wounded, pass a bombed hospital where 
two doctors and three nurses have 
been killed the night before, see Rheims 
and its ruined cathedral and its broken - 
and battered streets, into which Ger. 
man shells still fall, come under the 
German gunfire at Hill 304, visit Gen- 
eral Pershing at the American head- 
quarters, glow with pride at the fine 
bearing of the American troops, and 
later go to Italy, where they are re- 
ceived by the King, and journey to the 
mountain tops which the Italian army 
is holding against the Austrians. They 
have some glimpses of London on their 
way home, which furnish an opportu- 
nity to describe and contrast the dif- 
ferent ways in which the different na- 
tions are affected by the war. 





Called Back—To “Any Soldier. 


CALLED BACK 
By ORELLIUS, 
You sent them forth to do your work, 
whatever it might be, 
The work of Mother England beyond 
the sundering sea; 
And North and South and East and 
West they bent them to the yoke, 


To toil and play in the English way .- 


among the alien folk. 


Some passing thought you spared them 
as they lived their strenuous 
days; 

Some scanty dole you sometimes gave 
of honor or of praise; 

Some dim idea you had of what they 
wrought with brain and hand; 

And mostly you forgot them, O heed- 
less Motherland. 


But scorching in the tropic blaze, or 
shivering in the snow, 

From the Andes to the Altai, from the 
Line to the Arctic floe, 

They felt the touch of the island air, 
the moist,. mist-laden breeze, 

The scented English hedgerows, 
whispering English trees. 


the 


So when it struck, the fateful hour, 
and Britain called her sons, 

To stand to arms and hvold the gate 
against the crashing guns, 

They heard the call across the world; 
by rail and ship they came, 

To fight and die for their fathers’ flag; 
and the .pride of the Hnglish 
name. 

From bungalow and cutchery, from 
port and dock they sped, 

From cattle-ranch and _ station, 
mine and engine-shed ; 

From all the Continents they flocked, a 
mixed and various crew, 

Sized up together on _ parade, 
shared the ration stew; 


from 


and 


And Tompkins Sahib of Bangalore met 
Sefior Jones of Rio, 

And both were taught their drill -by . 
Sergeant Johnson from Ohio. 


And some will go back on the old trail, 
_ when the fighting time is past, 

And do their work, and take their 
wage, and come to rest at last. 

And some will not go back again, their 
wandering days are done, 

They'll never feel the Northern wild, 
nor the bite of the Southern sun. 

They sleep beside the Meuse and 
Somme, beneath the Flanders 
loam ; 

The exiles of the Motherland who 
found their way to Home. 

The London Chronicle. 


TO ANY SOLDIER. 


If you have come through hell stricken 
or maimed, 
Vistas of pain confronting you on 
earth ; : 
If the long road of life holds naught 
of worth 
And from your hands the last toil has 
been claimed ; 
If memories of horrors none has named 
Haunt with their shadows your 
courageous mirth, 
And joys you hoped to harvest turn 
to dearth, 
And the high goal is lost at which you 
aimed; 


Think this—and may your heart’s pain 
thus be heal’d— 
Because of me some flower to fruit- 
age blew, 
Some harvest ripened on a death-— 
dewed field, 
And-in a_ shattered village some 
child grew 
To womanhood 
pure. 
For these great things know your re- 
ward is sure. 
Punch. 


inviolate, safe and 


~ 
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